

















ANOTHER NEW SERIAL 
TALE. 
In the next number of Harper’s 
Weekly we shall commence the pub- 
lication of a new Serial Tale of Amer- 


ican Life, entitled 
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high, and at the commencement of the Twenty- | Governor Pennington was an original supporter 
r, 1839, the Clerk re- | of the principle that home-manufacturers should 
ive legislative encouragement and protection. 
Living in the midst of an industrial community, 
he has always been a tariff man, and has not « nly 
recognized the expediency, but the constitutionali- 
ty of what was known as Mr, Clay’s American 
Si He is, in fact, and he always has been, 
ver in the principles of the Whig Party. 
it his public life this has always been 
nt in his speeches, his writings, and his ac- 
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“THE WOMAN 
IN WHITE,” by 
Wikre COoLt.ixs, 
Esquire, was com- 
menced in No. 152 
of Harper's Weekly; 
and “THE NEW 
PARTNER IN 
CLINGHAM & 
CO., BANKERS,” 
by Firz Hueu Lvup- 
Low, Esquire, in No. 
159. As Harper's 
Weekly is electro- 
typed, we can sup- 
ply back numbers to 
any party who re- 
mits the money. 


SPEAKER PEN- 
NINGTON. 

Hon. WrituraM Pex- 
NINGTON, better known 
as Governor Pennington, 
and henceforth, until the 
expiration of the Thirty- 
sixth Congress, to be ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ Mr. Speak- 
er,” is a native of New- 
ark, in New Jersey, 
where he was born about 
sixty years ago, and 
where he has since re- 
sided. 

His father, William S. 
Pennington, was one of 
the ‘‘ Jersey Blues” who 
did such good service in 
the Continental Line dur- 
ing the Revolutionary 
struggle. He was re- 
garded as one of the best 
artillerists in the army, 
and commanded a com- 
pany in Colonel Lamb's 
regiment at the battle of 
Yorktown, which was 
complimented by Gener- 
al Washington for the 
prompt and efficient man- 
ner in which they han- 
dled their pieces. After 
the close of the war he 
was honored with several 
responsible offices by his 
fellow-citizens, and was 
Governor of the State of 
New Jersey from 1813 to 
1815. 

» Mr. Pennington was 
educated for the legal 
profession, which he has 
followed, in his native 
city of Newark, with 
great credit to himself, 
and to the satisfaction of 
numerous clients. Gift- 
ed with a vigorous mind, 
with persevering appli- 
cation, and with a fund 
of practical sense appli- 
cable to all the occasions 
of life, he has always 
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again devoted himself to 


his profession, although 
he never hesitated to 
avow and to sustain his 


political predilections.— 
When General Taylor 
became President, he, 
without solicitation, ap- 
pointed Governor Pen- 
nington Territorial Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, and 
the Senate confirmed the 
appointment. But it was 
not accepted, the Gov- 
ernor not being willing 
to leave his comfortable 
home at Newark for what 
was then, with the ex- 
ception of settlements on 
the rivers, almost an un- 
broken wilderness. 

President Fillmore, 
anxious to secure the 
services of a jurist pos- 
sessing the practical bus- 
iness qualifications for 
which Governor Pen- 
nington has been so just- 
ly famed, offered him the 
appointment of Judge in 
California, under the law 
which provided for the 
legal settlement of land- 
titles, as established by 
the treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo. He could not, 
however, Le tempted 
from the retirement of 
domestic life. 

At the last Congres- 
sional election, however, 
he could not resist the im- 
portunities of his person- 
al and political friends, 
and he accepted the nom- 
ination of the “ People's 
Party,” in the Fifth 
Congressional District. 
This is composed of Es- 
sex, Hudson, and Union 
Counties, embracing 
Newark, Elizabeth City, 
Hoboken, and 
City, all largely inter- 
ested in manufactures 
ihe whole number of 
votes cast was 21,623, 
of which Governor Pen 


ningt« n received 11,641 
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servative gentlemen of 
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for the history of his life 
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to the injury of any sec; 
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cepting, of course, Mr. Muhlenberg, the Speaker 
of the House during the very first session of Con- 
gress, and also Henry Clay, he is the first new 
member who has been elected Speaker. He may, 
in the goodness of his heart, not be as severe 
in his discipline as the more turbulent spirits in 
the House require to keep them in order, and 
to facilitate the transaction of business; but the 
integrity and firmness of his character, the urban- 
ity of his manner, and the gentleness of his dis- 
position render it certain that he will discharge the 
important duties of his position with honor to him- 
self and advantage to the people. 

In person, Mr. Speaker Pennington is one of the 
finest looking gentlemen in Congress. Hibs figure 
is manly and erect; his features are well formed 
and expressive ; his hair is slightly frosted by age ; 
and he speaks in an audible, distinct tone. When 
he has become a little more familiar with parlia- 
mentary rule, and handles his gavel with more de- 
cision, he will be one of the best preciding officers 
who have thus far occupied the third position in 
the Government 6f the United States. 

Socially, Mr. Speaker Pennington has those ur- 
bane and polite manners which characterize gen- 
tlemen of the generation now passing away. In 
his own family circle, which he has so reluctantly 
left to enjoy unexpected honors, he is as fondly 
beloved as he is highly esteemed by his neighbors 
and respected by his fellow-citizens. It is to be 
hoped that he will receive the support, in his new 
and ardnous position, of the conservative and the 
order-loving Representatives. 

We published the portrait of Colonel Forney, 
the Clerk of the House, in No. 153, which was dat- 
ed December 3, 1859. 
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THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


FYE long contest has ended, and Governor 
. William Pennington, of New Jersey, 1s 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. It 
is a pity the fight had not been settled before. 
The recovery of the general commerce of the 
country has been seriously retarded by the un- 
easiness created by the long contest tor Speaker, 
and the accumulation of useless millions in the 
sub-treasuries of the United States. 

We wish we could hope that the election of 
a Speaker would put an end to the foolish speech- 
making about slavery and disunion which we 
have lately heard ad nauseam in the House. 
Outside of Washington people understand thor- 
oughly that these speeches, whether for or 
against slavery, amount to nothing; and are 
mere empty talk, intended to operate on con- 
stituencies at a distance. Should it be the mis- 
fortune of this country to be divided into two or 
more distinct nations at any future day, it is 
quite certain that the task of reorganization 
will require the aid of men of a very different 
ealibre from the brawlers of the Thirty-sixth 
Congress. 

Should the people of either section ever se- 
riously contemplate such a catastrophe as dis- 
union, they will choose them leaders, not from 
the loud talkers and angry mouthers of threats, 
but from among the hard-working and quiet 
members. of committee whose names, thus far, 
have hardly been mentioned in the debates. It 
will be no light task for any man to prey ure a 
practical scheme for the severance of this na- 
tion—a task for which menacing orations and 
eoarse defiance are no sort of apprenticeship. 

The Congressional reports during the next 
month or two may enable the careful observer 
to form a guess as to the names of the future 
leaders of the American people, whether united 
or disunited. They will be found among the 
hard-workers on committees—among the con- 
servative, practical speakers—among the men 
who never pander to existing sectional preju- 
dices—among those, in short, who really realize 
that they were sent to Washingtcn to serve their 
eountry, and not themselves. 




















A NEW PHASE OF THE SLAVERY 
QUESTION. 


Waite politicians and theoretical writers are 
angrily discussing schemes for the extension, 
the limitation, and the abolition of slavery, the 
real slavery question—the most important prob- 
lem of the age—is assuming a new phase, in 
obedience to the inexorable laws of trade and 
political economy. Not even the wisest ot the 
statesmen of the past foresaw the perils which 
environ the present slavery controversy; now 
that those perils are generally realized, how 
many even of our most clear-headed and pro- 
phetic teachers perceive the changes which 
God's providence is preparing ? 

Within a fortnight negro fiela hands have 
been sold in New Orleans at prices ranging 
from $2200 to $2500 apiece. It is not stated, 
nor have we any reason to believe, that these 
field hands were superior to the ordinary ne- 
groes of their class: they were mere field hands 
—that is to say, they knew no mechanical trade. 
They were simply young and healthy, and they 
were wanted in New Orleans at $2200 @ 2500. 
Nor was theirs an exceptional case. We have 
before us records of sales of negroes at New Or- 
leans for some months back; at most of them 





healthy young negroes, suited for labor on 
plantations, have commanded from $1800 to 
$2300 a head. The market-price of field ne- 
groes on the Gulf may, in a word, be said to 
have been firmly established at $2000 @ $2500. 

Ten or twelve years ago negro field hands 
sold at New Orleans at from $800 to $1200— 
$1000 being a fair average price for first-class 
healthy young negroes. It is therefore no ex- 
agyeration to state that within the past ten 
years negroes at New Orleans have risen one 
hundred per cent. in value. 

For the secret of this remarkable advance 
we must refer to the statistics of cotton produc- 
tion and the export of cotton. It is cotton 
which employs negro labor in the South ; with- 
out negroes no cotton is raised; and, vice versa, 
without cotton no negroes are wanted. It fol- 
lows, as a natural consequence, that the de- 
mand for (and hence the vrice of) negroes 1s 
dependent on the consumption and value of 
cotton. 

Twenty years ago, in 1840, the United States 
exported to foreign countries 743,900,000 pounds 
of cotton, worth $63,870,307; being an aver- 
age of 8° cents a pound. Ten years ago, in 
1850, the United States exported to foreign 
countries 635,380,000 pounds of cotton, worth 
$71,984,606; being an average of 1! cents a 
pound. Both of these years, we may remark, 
were unusually good years for producers 0x cot- 
ton; that is to say, the price was above ne ay- 
erage of that day. Last fiscal year (1858-"59) 
the United States exported to foreign countries 
cotton worth $161,434,933; being more than 
twice the export of that staple in 1850, only ten 
years before. This year the cotton export will 
probably exceed $180, 200,000 in value ; so that 
it may be said that .:« amount of cotton sent 
abroad between Ist —-ptember, 1859, and Ist 
September, 1860, will '- three times as great 
as that which was sent abroad during the like 
period ten years before. A similar increase 
has taken place in the consumption of cotton 
in the United States. In the year 1848 the 
United States are said to have consumed 
606,000 bales of cotton; in 1852, 680,000 
bales; in 1856, 770,000 bales; while this year 
the consumption will deubtless exceed a mill- 
ion bales. ‘This increase of consumption, both 
at home and abroad, having been accompanied, 
not by a decline, but by an advance in the 
price—middling uplands having risen from an 
average of 8 @ 9 cents a pound to an average 
of il @ 12 cents—the consequence has been a 
prodigious increase in the quantity of land 
planted, and consequently in the demand for 
labor on cotton plantations. Hence the ad- 
vance in .he price of field hands from $800 @ 
$1200 to $2000 @ $2500. 

If the remarkable increase which has taken 
place within the past twenty years in,the de- 
mand for cotton were due to accidental cir- 
cumstances, it would not be safe to base any 
philosophical argument on the consequences of 
that increase. It is never safe, for instance, to 
found arguments upon an advance in the price 
of cereals; for they can be produced through- 
out the temperate zone, and any marked ad- 
vance in the price is sure to be followed by an 
increase of production, and a consequent de- 
cline in market value. With cotton the case 
is different. Five-sixths of the entire supply 
of cotton furnished to the manufacturers of the 
world are produced near the Atlantic coast of 
the United States in a belt between 30° and 
85° north latitude, the remaining sixth being 
supplied by Brazil, Egypt, Hindostan, the West 
Indies, Africa, etc., ete. Outside of that belt 
there appears to be no possibility of producing 
cotton, save in the countries we have mentioned 
—in which all the power of the Governments of 
England and France, and all the appliances of 
art and science, steadily exerted for nearly a 
quarter of a century, have failed to raise a crop 
that would keep the Manchester spinners going 
for more than a few weeks. At the present 
time all these countries together de not produce 
more than one of our great cotton-growing 
States, and the article yielded by them gener- 
ally requires to he mixed with American cot- 
ton to be available for the purposes of the manu- 
facturer So much energy has been displayed 
by the British and French Governments, and 
so thorough have been their exertions, that it is 
safe to conclude that, for some years to come 
at all events, there can bt no material increase 
in the production of cotton from these sources, 
and that the world’s reliance for its annual sup- 
ply must continue to be on the belt of land ex- 
tending from 30° to 35° north latitude, on and 
near the Atlantic coast of North America. 

On the other hard, looking to the probable 
future of the trade in cotton goods, it is im- 
possible to escape the conviction that, unless 
some substitute for cotton should be discovered, 
that trade must go on increasing from year to 
year with the spread of commerce and civiliza- 
tion. No material is known out of whick cloth- 
ing can be made as cheaply and as satisfactorily 
as cotton. Experience proves this to be the 
case, for the consumptiun of cotton goods in- 
creases in every country from year to year, has 
done so for a quarter of a century, and must 
continue todo so. Between 1840 and 1852 the 
production of cotton goods in Europe doubled ; 
between 1840 and 1860 the production of cot- 
ton goods in the United States has doubled. 





The increased consumption in France may be 
inferred from the fact that since September, 
1859, to date, we have exported to that country 
more cotton than used to be sent to France in 
a whole year, prior to 1850. Every country in 
the world, in short, is increasing its consump- 
tion of cotton. The re-establishment of peace 
in Europe, the opening of China, the commence- 
ment of commercial intercourse with Japan, 
the settlement of Australia, the colonization of 
Frazer’s River, the civilization of Africa, the 
improvement of the condition of the Hindoos— 
all these imply an increased consumption of cot- 
ton goods, and consequently an increased de- 
mand for the raw cotton, which, as we said, can 
only be produced in the United States between 
30° and 35° north latitude. 

If this reasoning be sound, it 1s safe to con- 
clude that the advance in the price of negroes 
which we have noted is no accidental occurrence, 
but the natural consequence of « commercial 
necessity, and that it will be permanent. No- 
thing short of the reopening of the slave-trade 
—which the present age will not tolerate—can 
again reduce the price of negroes to the rates 
current ten and fifteen years ago. 

Now there are several States of the Union 
which are slaveholding, but in which no cot- 
ton is grown. In these States no cause is 
operating to enhance the value of negro prop- 
erty: on the contrary, the gradual encroach- 
ments of free labor and political agitations 
rather tend to diminish the value of such prop- 
erty in these States; and it would fall much 
lower but for the fact that it can be transported 
to the cotton-growing States and there convert- 
ed into money. Such States are Missour, 
Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland, Del- 
aware, and North Carolina. These States con- 
tained, at the census of 1850, 1,391,632 slaves. 
In 1857, it is probable that the number had in- 
creased to nearly 2,000,000. It is probably 
considerably less now. For in Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri slave property, to hold as 
an investment, has seldom been worth, on the 
average, over five per cent. per annum; hence 
the advance in the price of negroes in the cot- 
ton-growing States has led to very extensive 
shipments of negroes South for sale at New Or- 
leans. The movement has been going on 
steadily for nearly a generation, but has been 
especially vigorous within the past year or two 
—since the recent advance in negroes at the 
South. A gentleman who traveled up the Mis- 
sissippi a fortnight since describes the negro cx- 
odus as more striking even than the Irish exo- 
dus during the famine , every boat he met was 
black with slaves, bound to New Orleans. It 
could hardly be otherwise. So far as pecuniary 
considerations are concerned, it is far more 
profitable for the owner of negroes to sell them 
South at the rate of ¢2000 for each healthy 
male, than to hold them in Missouri or Vir- 
ginia and to receive 5 per cent. on a value 
ranging from $1200 to $1500. 

Reverting, then, to the propositions above 
stated; the cause of the advance in negroe* be- 
ing permanent in its nature, and the effect con- 
sequently presenting every chance of perma- 
nency ; it being well understood that slave-own- 
ers, in the Northern slave States, find it more 
profitable to ship their negroes South than to 
hold them where they are, and the exodus be- 
ng already in full progress ; the question arises 
—how long a period of time must elapse before 
the change that 1s going on begins to tell on the 
political phase of the slavery question? How 
long will mere political considerations avail to 
preserve the balance of power between the slave 
and the free States? 

We forbear to pursue the inquiry. Its ten- 
dzncies are obvious to every unbiased observer. 
No prophetic spirit is needed to detect the drift 
of opinion in the future, and the peaceful solu- 
tion which will presently be discovered for evils 
now seemingly incurable and fatal. 

Philosophers may discourse and moralists 
may preach, but mankind in the mass, as in 
the individual, is ruled by self-interest. No 
power in the world will in the long-run induce 
slave-owners in Northern slave States to retain 
their slave-property at a large annual loss; nor 
will any humanitarian or philosophical argu- 
ments induce the mass of the Northern people 
to uphold a crusade against the slave institution 
in States in which it is useful, and where it 
could not be dispensed with save at the cost of 
our cotton crop. The signs of the times are 
eloquent; those who run may read. 


“FHS LOUNCER. 


ABOUT MONUMENTS. 

WE have a very hard time with ourmonuments. 
The money to build them comes much more reluc- 
tantly and scantily than for any other purpose, 
Let a Pemberton Mill tumble down, and a single 
society of sympathetic men subscribe twenty thou- 
sand doliars ; but the grand national monument to 
Washington, which begs at the post-offices, in what 
year of grace is that to be completed? Then, sev- 
eral years ago, there was the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment to ve built. Upon the whole, Bunker Hill 
is our most representative revolutionary name and 
hallowed spot. Webster made one of his finest 
‘‘efforts” when the corner-stone was laid. Jubi- 
late! Exzegi monumentum! cried Boston. But Bos- 
ton was mistaken. 














Poor Bunker Hill! If the guns of our sires had 
hung fire as the monument did, there would have 
been no occasion for a monument. The pale gray 
shaft—it looks, at a distance, like a tall Llind tow- 
er woven of the east wind (for the east wind is vis- 
ible in Boston on a summer day)—seemed, for a 
long time, like Cologne Cathedral, a ruin before it 
was built. It looked sadly across the river to the 
busy city, which was briskly clambering over all 
the heights and stretching along the meadows in 
its neighborhood —itself a monument of intelli- 
gence, industry, and thrift; but the busy city was 
too much occupied with its own growth to attend 
to that of the monument; and the poor, pale frag- 
ment glimmered like a ghost, helpless and pitiful, 
until a Bayadére came skipping over the sea, and 
with one pirouette lifted the monument upon the 
point of her foot to completion. it is difficult for 
any body who remembers the early days of the 
**Cachuca” and “ Cracovienne” to contemplats the 
Bunker Hill Monument without a pensive sgret 
for Fanny Ellsler. 

In the neighboring State of Rhode Island, which 
reveres the greatest exile Massachusetts evag sent 
forth, as its founder, there is no monumeat, no 
Statue, not even a head-stone, to commemorate 
Roger Williams; and the proposition to eraé some 
memorial has never been seconded by the ¢ympa- 
thy of the people warmly enough to succesl. So 
in the work of purchasing Mount Vernon, it is cer- 
tainly impossible to say when the money would 
have been collected except for the assistance of Mr. 
Everett. 

The truth is that the genius of our peopre does 
not incline them to monuments or commemerative 
statues. The countenances of our greatest men are 
familiar to every body every where in the coarse 
lithograph likenesses that hang upon the walls of 
tavern bar-roomsand other places of popular resort. 
Besides, we grow such enormous annual crops of 
great men! 

But to continue. Mr. Everett has issued pro- 
posals for another monument, as President of an 
association to erect a memorial upon Lexington 
Green. He is supported by a body of Vice-Presi- 
dents from every part of the country, gentlemen 
of what an enthusiastic French fc uilletoniste would 
call a phenomenal respectability. The address to 
the citizens of the United States, signed by Mr. 
Everett, and evidently written ly him, explains 
the grounds of the national appeal made by the 
Association. Lexington Green is the spot upon 
which armed resistance was first regularly made 
to the arms of Britain and the war began. There- 
fore it is a national spot, and the design of the pro- 
posed monument by Mr. Billings presents no Mas- 
sachusetts individual, but a minute-man; for it 
was by minute-men that the battle was fought, and 
the spirit represented by them carried the Revolu- 
tion. 

Subscriptions are solicited. 

Vermont, too, is awaking to this matter. Mr 
Mead, at Brattleborough, is chiseling a heroic stat- 
ue of Ethan Allen in the act of entering the fort at 
Ticonderoga, and demanding the surrender in the 
name of the great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress. The figure is full of action. 

Undoubtedly, whether our genius has a monu- 
mental tendency or not, a taste for such works can 
unquestionably be cultivated. To be sure there 
is the Cooper Monument—a plant of exceeding 
slew growth. Every subscriber ought to reflect 
maturely that statues and monuments are not in- 
vestments that return large dividends. 

Is that perhaps the reason of our monumental 
apathy? And do republics never patronize art, 
as graduating collegians say on Commencement 
Day ? 





ADVERTISING. 

THERE is a fact of which the Lounger has spoken 
before, and to which he now directs the attention 
of all interested persons. It is this: If you have 
painted a picture, don’t ask distinguished amateurs 
to commend it to public notice, under their names, 
in the newspapers; if you have a lecture to deliv. 
er, don’t get “‘ the following well-known citizens” 
to sign a letter of request to you, expressing their 
profound interest and that of the whole city in 
your views. Don’t do it for many reasons, and, 
among them, for these: 

The people who sign the letter have not a pro- 
found interest in the matter; they have ouly an 
ex-officio interest in it. Then they sign as a “ get 
off.” Did you ever see one of them present? Then, 
above all, every body knows that the signers know 
that it is a piece of transparent machinery—that 
whenever it appears the public take the alarm, and 
instead of a commendation read a condemnation, 
because it knows that speakers whom they wish to 
hear do not use nor need the machinery. 

For instance, here is young Charles Vanloo. He 
is the favorite pupil of Lionardo da Vinci. Per- 
haps Charles has just painted a picture of Daniel 
in the Lions’ Den. He naturally wishes to exhibit 
it, and “reap a golden harvest of fame and dollars,” 
as the papers say that he undoubtedly will. So he 
talks it over with his master, and he writes: 


**My pear VaNLoo,—Your picture is exqui- 
site. It seems to me to combine all the agua furtis 
of Perugino with the delicate Mumbo Jumbo of the 
later Bolognese school. The figure of the Prophet 
is in the sublimest genre vein; and as for the lions, 
why, my dear Charles, it will not be your fault if 
roars are not heard all over the Exhibitivn-room. 
I could have wished a little more glazing upon the 
windows of the distant palace, seen through the 
opening of the cave—but why should I mention it? 
The sun has spots. I sincerely congratulate you; 
and I salute you as, within a very short time, 
the undoubted artist in the ordinary to the Union 
Club. Use this as you will. But your picture is 
your sponsor. Cordially yours, my dear Vanloo, 

** Lionarbo va Vinc1.” 


Who is taken in by this letter for a moment ? 
Of course every body knows that it is an act of 
sheer kindness on the part of old Da Vinci; and 
inasmuch as the sight of props inevitably suggests 
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weakness, perhaps the cemmendatory and invita- 
tory letter might be advantageously discontinued. 
If you read in the preface of a book that it is 
published “ by the request of friends who have as- 
sured,” etc., are you prepossessed in favor of that 
book? No, Mr. Vanloo; if you really do combine 
the aqua fortis and the delicate Mumbo Jumbo, the 
world will find it out without the letter of Mr. Da 
Vinci. 
cca asamaieaticies 
SURPRISING. 

It is clear that clergymen are not yet freed 
from the questionable compliment of a call from 
the parish who come and bring good things and a 
fat purse, and make speeches, and then——put it 
allinthe papers! Don’t misunderstand. Nothing 
is pleasanter than the social respect manifested by 
coming, and nothing often, probably, more season- 
able than the money. Only, instead of carrying 
it as a gift, you ought to increase your clerzy- 
man’s regular salary by the amount. The diifi- 
culty in the case is publishins the matter. Why 
don’t you publish your other charities, as well as 
those to the minister? Why should he, of all men, 
be selected as the luckless individual who shall be 
paraded in the papers as the recipient of the Lboun- 
ty of his friends? The instinctive comment of 
every man who reads that any clergyman’s socie- 
ty visited him and gave him *‘a handsome sum of 
money” is, ‘‘ Very well! suppose they did. What 
on earth did they put it in the papers for ?” 

And why did they? They knew that nobody 
except the persons concerned had any interest in 
the matter. Why, therefore, is tus public in- 
formed that Mr. James Crow made a‘ ‘eeling ad- 
dress” upon the occasion, and that Mr Thomas 
Jones and Mr. Richard Swiveller also ma.’e “ in- 
teresting remarks ?” 

Simply that the eloquence of those gentlemen 
and the exceeding charity of the congregation may 
be made known. And the whole performance, the 
moment it is made public, is of the most vulgar 
and offensive kind: can't twenty people give five 
huné@red dollars to any friend, whether he be po 
pastor or not, without calling every body t 
how generous they are, and inviting attention alo 
to the fact that their friend is the recipient of thei 
alms? If it be such a very fine thing to give the 
few hundreds over the salary, how much finer it 
would be to add them to it; in which case, 
be hoped, it would be regarded as an affair 
fectly and appropriately private between pastor 
and people. 


see 


it is to 


per- 
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PARTY SPIRIT. 

AT a moment when political excitement is so 
warm that some sober people begin to think it is 
going to heat up to the burning point, it is well 
for them to remember that they may cool them- 
selves off very rapidly by reading the disquisi- 
tions of the old Aurora upon General Washington, 
and by cultivating a familiarity with the early 
and late feud of the Federalists and the Jefferson 
men. 

There was the late Justice Story, who was a 
Jeffersonian in early life, and lived in the highly 
respectable old city of Salem, in Massachusetts, 
But Salem was the very adytum of Federalism. 
It is in Essex County, and the ‘‘ Essex Junto” 
was—what wasn't it? So one day Master Joseph 
gets his head almost broken, and flies into a pro- 
tecting house, pursued by a group who differ with 
him in politics. 

So in New Hampshire, in those hot times, the 
Legislature, which was of one pclitical hae, wanted 
to control the judges who were of another. How 
should it be done? Why thus: Be it enacted that 
all the courts in the State are abolished ; Section 
Second: Be it enacted that new courts are created 
with new names! Straightway it 1s as if the seat 
of the bench had fallen out and the old judges dis- 
appear. 

In the old Federal days, too, there was impris- 
onment of editors, etc., and eke a Hartford con- 
vention. And when the Chesapeake and Shanxon 
engaged one morzing off -ape Ann the shores and 
hills were covered with spectators. They were of 
the two kinds, the Jefterscnians and the Federal- 
ists. Suddenly a great amoke enveloped the ships. 
Every eye upon shore was strained, and every 
tongue silent, until the wind slowly blew away the 
cloud, and the two ships were seen sailing together 
toward Halifax. Even ia such an oneal of patri- 
otic feeling the Federalists were act sorry. 

Those times, like that smoke, have rc ed away. 
There has been an “era of good foeling” since. 
And there will be another era of the c.ine kind 
when the smoke of the present confusioy Mitts. 








“MY CANARIES.” 


In these snowy days how the birds at the w'n- 
dews make summer again! Sitting by a warm 
fire reading some fragrant, pulpy book, say “ Siy 
Rohan's Ghost,” for instance, the sudden, ciesa 
alert roulade, the trilling, eager, penetrating sony 
of the canary changes the carpet into a June mead- 
ow, and you think you hear bobolinks. Every 
body likes birds. Not always in the house, in- 
deed ; and not crows or owls especially. But the 
little shy, glancing, singing, twittering thin 
from whose mouths only pearls and rubies of music 
drop, they are every where welcome in / pril mora- 
ings, and the canaries, littie exotics of jong, that 
tender-hearted and soft-eved young mistresse: hang 
in sunny places among the other tender foreygn 
plants and flowers, with them ‘it is alw ays May,’ 
and they are dearer from their vers dependence 

There is many a reader of the Lounger doubtless 
who either keeps birds, or wants to, and would. if 
she could only know just how to take care of them 
Will all such permit the Lounger to introduce them 
to ‘‘ Cousin Sarah,” who, under the form of a child’s 
book, has done the very thing they desire and trom 
her own experience and affection tell: them what 
they wanttoknow? She callz it ‘‘ My Canaries,” 
and it consists of pleasant chat about real birds; 
what they did and sang; and how droll and inter- 
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esting their little life is, and how to nian them 
and do the best for them. It is a charming book 
for children of any age, and in loving birds and 
flowers we are all children. That love, -. any 
thing will, keeps the heart young. 





a 
IN RE MRS. GRUNDY. 

The ludicrous distortions o. a man’s features in 
a tea-pot are hardly so droll and outrageous a. the 
distortions of what he says, which are printed in 
the newspapers. It is a rule that you may dis- 
believe every thing you see about a man in the 
paper of another opinion than his. If he say that 


the moon Jooks like green cheese, he will be re- 
ported to have said that it is a lump of prin * but- 
ter. His real words will be painfully discuised, 


and his meaning utterly misrepre-ented. 

The worst of this is not the misrepr 
for nobody’s opinions and words are of 
importance, but it is the contempt for men which 
the business naturally engenders. That a man 
should wilifully lie about another in print or by 
word of mouth—and lie, ar hatred, 
but with only a general desire of injury, 
a man is of another opinion, is exqu 
temptible. And that we should 
sense, require this, by supporting it, 
vate us in the estimation of an honest heart. 

As a general rule newspapers are plasterers and 
gilders, upon their own side, and scavengers upon 


ntation, 
such vast 








with no particul 
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all, in a cert: 


does not cle- 





the other. Whatever the men of their side do is 
to be presented in the fairest possible light; and 
ery kind of ridicule and falsehood is to Le freely 


youred out upon the other side. Weall know it— 
I | 


we ull expect it—and yet, to a certain degree, we 
are all affected by it. We work hard, like boys in 
a dark reom, to build up a terrible gho-t of sheets 


and clothes-horses, and when we have done it, 


away we scamper frightened out of our wits at our 
own work. 


Hence, at last, it seems as if no self-respex 








man could respect public opinion. An opinion 
made by the meanest—a private prejudice and 
malice expressed as a general sentiment by being 
printed in a paper—** Why,” a man says, ‘*if that’s 
public opinion, I shall certainly-always do what it 
condemns. If an enemy praise me, I shall trem- 
ble. If he sneer at me, I shall be content.” 

And upon the whole, public opinion does not 
condemn immoral actions half so sharply and vin- 
dictively as it does unpopular opinions. Ina duel- 
ing conmunity, for instance, a man w uld proba. 
bly have a much easier time if he c mitte 1 


great many crimes which might be named, than 
if he refused to fight a ducl upon con 
grounds, How many people are known to be 
liars, who are yet generally recognized and tolera- 
ted, when other men of stainless character and life 
are tabco for abstract opinions! 

Ali these things excite no very profoun 
for Mrs. Grundy. Indeed the man is happiest 
who has cut her apron-strings and walks on by 
himself. If he tind he can not do it—that the edze 
of his resolution is not sharp enough—then let him 
hold his tongue and cherish his opinions. The 
company of silent sympathizers who make no sig! 
is immense. They are the great body of the free 
and accepted. The few who do the loud talking, 
or any talking, are merely as the M. W. G.’s—the 
most worshipful Grands—who are more conspicu 
ous than the rest, bat who only count one each. It 
may, however, correct a tendency to despise pullic 
opinion to remember that the unexpressed is weight- 
ier than the other; and to observe that, after being 
excommunicated in his own day, Luther becomes 
the religious hero of posterity. 


scientious 


l recnect 
1 respect 





THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 


—Prometurvs. Respectfully declined. - 


—CaP- tat writes: ** You are in error as respects 
origin of the term * wide-awake, as appled by the 
giish to their felt hats. The name suggests the mean- 
ing to me oftheir not Rhavinga nap. Surely that's it!’ 


—A Democrat. Doubtless in the spring the pleasant- 
est route to the South is the sea-route from New York, 
the cost of which need not be more than forty or fifty 
doliars. You must look at the advertisements of the 
Southern steamers. 

—Q. D. The lines you quote are usually attached to 
the engraving of Jandsecr's Sanctuary. They are en- 
tirely in the vein of Pope's famous figure ot the wound 
ed deer. The Lounger does not know the author. 

** See the startled wild fowl screaming rise, 

And seek, in marshaled flight, those golden skies. 

Yon wearied swimmer scarce can feach the land; 

His limbs yet falter on the watery strand. 

Poor hunted hart! the nfal stemggie o'er, 

Ilow blest the shelter of thet island shore! 

Then while he sobs his ting heart to rest, 

Nor hound nor nunter shall his lair molest.” 


—Joseru. ‘Is Mrs. Browning the author of tbe beau- 
tiful poem toa c! ‘1, ‘ Philip, my King?" No. Miss 
Muloch, who wrote “ John Ialifax,” is the author. You 
will find it in her volume of poems lately published in 
Boston. 


—Inqutner. No, there is no monument to Roger 
Williams in Rhode Island. The spot of his burial isa 
little uncertain. The question has been often discnssed 
in the little State, and it is a matter of curiosity that it 
has not yet determined to erecta proper memorial. The 
ihabitants contend that the State itselt is tha best monu- 

wnt of its founder; but the natural inquiry is, whether 

it would be any the ome so if it had a statue of the great 
hevesiarch to look upon? You will find the i. ° aetount 
cf Eoger Williams in the first volume of Arnold's ** Ilis- 
tery of Rhode Island,” with which you can compare what 
Palfrey says in his “Tlistory of New England.” The 
latter gives the Massachusetts, and the for 
Island, view of the sturdy « disput rr 
nore than seventy vears old, 1 

with George Fox. 
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was victorious. 


as held, and Rog me a that he 


—Anon A. Movusr. It was Torace Smith (or his broth- 
er) who wrote the address to a mummy: 
“And thou hast walked about, how strange a story! 
In Thebes streets three thousand years ago." 


—H. W. ©. When an Englishman speaks of “a 
frock" he means, if he is talking of, men, what we call 
a frock-coat. 


—W. H. ‘“ Madge” has been mislaid, 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A GRren sprig from the Emerald Isle entered a boot 
and shoe shop tc purchase himself a pai: of brogans. 
After overhauling his stock-in-trade without being able 
to suit his customer, the shoemaker hinted that he would 
make him a pair to order. ‘Au’ what'll yer ax to make 
a good pair of ‘em?’ was the query. The price was 
named, the Irishman demurred, but after a * bating 
down” the bargain was made. Paddy was about leay- 
ing, when the other called after him, asking, * But what 
size shal I make them, Sir?"—*Och,” cried Paddy, 
promptly, **I don't mind about the size at all—m ake 
them as large as ye convaniently can i yr the money.’ 








—_—- —— 
teauty isa e t t thing, but learning is better. In the 
estimation o ancients, even, the Muses counted for 
three times as much as the Graces, 
man — 


» you come from, and how do you live *" 





ay, aod live by ativg.’’—** Would 
to do ?"——* Don't care, if it ain't hard 
y, if you like. I will set you 
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pleasant at — — 
Well, you 
a go round pam 
ay y have half 5 1 gett” 
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orchard had been frequently 
sour apple stems on the lower 
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he boys, seein’ sich g 
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bite—but after one bite they 

run right off, as fast a 

or Simmons's or« R 

ol ns to take the sour taste ou 

c rmout io orchard certainly has no good rep- 
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like eo aun $e hae, And then in 


and smiled, and called her my angel 
in my arms like a wearisome child, and 
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A genuine bully called upon a “Friend” avowedly 
to thrash him. ‘** Friend,” remonstra: ed the Quaker 
knocking down the visitor's fists, ** before thou preceed- 
est to chastise me, wilt thou not ts ake some dinner?" The 
bully was a glutton, and at once consented, : Fg 
down the solids with libations of strong ale. Hi rose up 
again to ulfill his original errand. “Friend sai 1 the 
Quaker, ** wilt thou not first take e punch :" a d he 
supplied abundance of punch. The bully, now stagger- 
ing, attempted to thrash bis entertainer, but quoth “the 
Quaker, ** Friend, wilt thou not take a} iam his hos- 
pitable offer was accepted, and the bully, utterly weak, 


to chastise the Quaker. The 
and pulling him toward it, 
thou camest hither not to 
but that did not 
ff ‘Ting, still thou 
-offering neither 
1 I try thee with a heave-uf- 
f the window. 


staggered across the room 
latter, opening the window, 
thus addressed him: ** Friend, 
be pacified. I gave thee a meat-off 
asPuage thy rage; I gave thee a 
wert beside thyseif; I gave 
did that suffice; and now wi 
fering **’ and with that he tossed him out c 
That sufficed him. 
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iille th e old max- 
** Bah! 
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A person was repeating before Martair 








im, ** Who pays his debts enriches himself.” 
rejoined Martainville, that is an idle rumor which 
creditors are endeavor circulate," 
ntuingunbnseenlliibe as 
Horace Walpole tells a story ot the Lord Mayor of Lon- 







at a friend had the 
ed if he died the 


don, in his time, who, having hea 
small-pox twice, and died of it, 
first time or second. 
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“T really can’t express my thanks,” as the boy said to 
the schoolmaster when he gave him a thrashing. 
wee ine 





If forty-nine inches make an ell, how many ells make 
an el-ephant? 
a 
That was a triumphant appeal of an Irishman who was 
a lover of antiquity, who, in arguing the superiority of 
old architecture over the new. said, ** Where will you 
find any modern building that has lasted sc long as the 
ancient?" 
a 
“Tl let you know when I come again, 
matism said to the leg. 


“as ther 


——<— 

“So a understand, Mr. To he, you have all the black- 
guards in London with you,” sai id ‘OBri en to him on the 
hustings at Westminster. **] am happy to have it, Sir, 
on such good authority.” 








The old fogy who poked his head from ‘behind the 


times” had it knocked soundly by a * pass 

A little servant girl took 
literally, and had got abou 
her mistress discovered her 
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A shoemaker was taken up for bigamy and bro 
before the sitting magistrate. ‘Which wife,” asked a 
by-stander, *“ will he be obliged totake ?’ Brown, always 
ready at a joke, replied, ‘* He is a cobbler, and of course 
must stick to his last." 

be 

** What are you fencing in that pasture for? Forty acres 

of it would starve a cow." ‘Certainly; and so I am 
fencing it to keep my cows out." 





























A New York mercantile house held an unsett led Claim 
f long standing against a lame duck “out here;" and 
hearing he was becoming ** well-to-do,” seut their claim 
on to a Western lawy¢ rtocollect. In due time they re- 
ceived a reply, which effectually “laid” any hope they 
might have entertained of receiving their money. It ran 
aa this wi H 
‘Gents, } 





u will never get any spondulick from Bill 
Pe non The undersigned called upon him yesterday, 
and found him with nary tile (ne'er a hat), his feet upon 
the naked earth, and clothes enough upon him to 
wadagun.”’ We calit an expressiv’ simile. 








Mademoiselle Georges, brated F 


I ench actress, 
provit 





was starring in the K One evening, after the 
fall of the curtain, the beaux asscrbled ar und to con- 
gratulate her. “Ah, gentlemen,” said she, “to play 









that part well, one ought to be young « 
* Oh, madame,” answered one, the sharpest 
** you have proved the contrary." 

-_ — 

A gentleman named Dunlop, heir & present at a party 
where one of the 7, ha ad made several puns on the 
names of the persons pr , remarked that he had never 
heard bis name | unned mtn and didn't believe it could 
be done. ‘There is nothing in the world more easy, 
Sir,” replied the punster Just lop off half the name, 
and it is cua.” 


of "the be aux, 


Cuenca 
leman once said to his daughter, 
u never Marry a poor man; but 
the world is one that Las 





A shrewd old g 
** Be sure, my dear, 
remember, 
money, and nothing else.* 
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According to the old mythology, Neptune, the sea-god, 
created the horse, and was the patron of horse-races. 
This pre bably accounts for the fact that people who pat- 
ronize the ra 80 freque ntly get * half seas over." 
Se 
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A terrible D e bore of the e Armstrong § gun, 
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One of these days he may be polite 





Bow to destiny. 
and retura your bow 
oa —— . 
Why is a fool in high station like a man in a balloon? 





y body appears little to him, and he ap- 
ry body. 
—— 
Relieve misfortune quickly. A man is like an egg—- 
the longer he is kept in hot water the barder he is when 
taken out. 
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If a woman could talk out of the two corners of her 
mouth at the same time, there would be a good deal to 


be said on both sides, 


| 

A man who employs peor le to work for him should 

not be more careful to feed his stomach than his hands. 
‘tibiae nan 

pular writer says it is n e drinking, but the 





that is so territ!l le in a drunkard's life. 


ly by this important eon- 
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Some persc at 
, Beem to have diliberately resolved never to 
_—_—_oe l/s - 
CURIOSITIES 

A pl of t ) the cream of a ** joke." 

A small quantity of tar supposed to have been left 
where sraelites pitched their tente 
_ The original brush used in painting the “signs of the 
times.” 


A bucket of water from * Ail's well." 
Soap with which a man was washed overboard. 
The strap which is used to sharpen the water's edge. 
The pencil with which Britannia ruled the wave. 
A portion of yeast used in raising the wind. 
A dime from the moon when she gave change for the 
last quarter. 
The saucer belonging to the eup cf sorrow. 
A fence made of the rail ng of a scolding wife. 
The chair in which the sun sets. 
The hammer which broke 1 up the meeting. 
A buckle to fasten a laughing stock. 
Eges from a nest of thieves. 
Hir an r lock from the trunk of an elephant. 
A sketch from a politician's views. 
Rockers {r m the Cradle of Liberty. 
A feather from the wings of a flying report. 








At the University of Virginia, several years ego, thers 
was a young student preparing himself for thelaw. When- 
ever under the excitement of liquor, he would imagine 
himself a young Patrick Henry, and would make rare 

oratorical efforts. On one occasion when he had partaken 
pretty freely, he imagined that he had been grossly in- 
sulted, Leveling bis finger at the offender, he gave vent 
to his wrath in the following flight: “If you repeat that 
insult, Sir, before yon sun illumines the western horizon 
your mangled corse will furnish food for the ravens, and 
the lamentable cries of your widow and fatherless chil- 
dren will be wafted in every breeze."’ 

a“ — 

READING ( HARACTER rn Writine.—There are per- 

ons who profess to judge of character by handwriting; 
ond to. judge from their advertisements, there ie very 
little doubt that their profession pays them. Yet their 
judgments, after all, are mere matters of guess-work. 
They base them, as the gip-ies do, on the re pretense 
of simply looking at the hand. Now, writing a good 
hand by no means generally implies the having a good 
head, ‘Still less is it indicative of having a good heart. 
A man may be remarkable for the superfinest qualities, 
and yet may write the coarsest and most commonplace 
of hands.) He may have the clearest brain, and yet may 
sign his name so puzzlingly that nobody can read it. 
Many a man, indeed, who can not write his name at all, 
may, without untruth, be looked on as a man of mark. 















Remark on Deess.—If a hat is a tile, straw-bonnets 


are thacch. 





Tur Wreath anxp THe Wearer —An artificial florist 
describes himself a. ** Head Gardener to the Ladies." 
niente: 


BRANDY-AND-WaTER BY Deorers.—Brandy-and-wa 





ter. Branwater. Bramwater. Bramwarra. Bramwar. 
Bremwar. Bamwr-wrr-rr. Brr-eughph! 
niiiipeeniunmaaate 





Some persons seem to suppose that, as soon as they 
have breakfasted, it is their bounden duty to devote them- 
selves entirely to the great business of the day—thinking 
of dinner. 





— 
** Miss, what have you done to be ashamed of that you 
blush so f"—** Sir, what have the roses and the straw- 
berries and the peaches done that they blush so #" 
mma <—_ ‘ 





what makes 
1 crossed so often.” 
he law does not concern it- 
3" but lawyers and law-makers 


s about the an ery ocean : 
“Oh! ith 






** Pa, they tell 
the ocean angry 











It is a legal maxim u 
self about small matters 


often do. 
scanpeepenemendiiprsinieia 


*TIave pity on a blind woman!" cried an athletic beg- 








gar man to a passer-by.-—‘* You must be mad as well as 
) was the answer; **you look move like a stout 
able man than a poor blind woman,”—* Ab, Sir,” re- 
p! 'd the be **th s true eno but as I took the 
place of my } d sister that's | have to go on 
wica the business in her name I said | was a 


ot conrse nobk ty me. 


ng man, 


. it. mory dear,"’ as the maid- 
en said to her lover when his face was buried in beard 
and whiskers. 








— 
Why is a cat's tail like a swan’s bosom !—Because it 


grows down. 


a 
Uniform love is now defined as the love of a girl for a 





on : 

A cockney being asked why he married a second time. 

replied, ** Because it was re-:wiving.” 

aamamneceiiipes 

The young woman who was ‘driven te distraction,” 
now fears that she will have to walk back 
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“THE SAILOR BOY LAY DEAD AND COLD UPON THE SUNNY DECK.” 


THE RETURN OF THE “ FIRE-FLY.” 


“We're into port at last, Fred, we've pass‘ the harbor bar, 

I see the vane upon the spire blaze like a fiery star. 

The town’s in sight, I see the cliffs, the very torrent’s track, 
And the windows at St. Arthur's flashing all the sunlight back. 


‘Fred, rouse your heart for this, man! just think of mother’s joy, 
And of our dear blind father’s pride in you, his youngest boy. 
Fancy how madcap Mary in a breath will laugh and cry, 

And, more than all, how one you know will greet you by-and-by, 


“Nay, never look so white, man: remember when we lay 

Becalm’d for five long days and nights in Trinidado’s bay. 

You said ’twould bring back life and strength to heart and arm once more, 
Could you but feel the wind that breath’d along our own old shore. 


** And now ’tis here: I smell the thyme and broom from off the down, 
I sce the yellow gorse that girds the hill-top like a crown. 

I can not blame your weakness, boy, my tears could almost flow, 

To think of nearing all we left three weary years ago. 


‘I’m sure they’re thinking of us. now with anxious hearts at home, 
I warrant me they’ve heard long since the gallant Fire-jfly’s come; 
And little Mary will have been, a hundred times to-day, 

Begging a peep through Walter’s glass, and watching on the quay. 


‘* We'll not be half an hour at home ere Katie will be there, 
Blushing like any half-blown rose, as modest as she’s fair. 

What! not a word or smile at that? as if I did not know 

For whom you've bought the shawl and wreath you've safely stowed below. 
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‘‘Huzza! we're come to anchor; I see the steamers’ smoke ; 
A little time, and we shall sit amid our own dear folk. 

Come, let me help you up, Fred, by this you're rested well.” 
But the cheery words and loving voice on heedless senses fell. 


—Yff 
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The sailor boy lay dead and cold upon the sunny deck, 

A little lock of golden hair hung from his bended neck. 

*Twas just as well—he ne'er could know that on Ais Katie’s breast 
Another’s child look’! up and smiled before it sank to rest. 








HON. WILLIAM PORCHER MILES, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 
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W. Porcurer Miers, Esq., the Representative from the Charleston 
District of South Carolina, was born therein, on the Fourth of July, 1822. 
His ancestors for eight successive generations had been inhabitants of the 
Palmetto State, to which the Miles family emigrated from England when 
it was a loyal colony, and where they rendered good ‘service during the 
struggle which resulted in establishing it as a sovereign member of the 
Original Confederation. His paternal grandmother was a Porcher, one 
of those old Huguenot families which brought the best blood of France 
across the ocean, and he is bound by many other strong ties of kindred 
and association to his home. Of that horhe he is emphatically a repre- 
sentative man. ‘‘I will act with the Democratic party,” said he, about a 
year since, on the floor of the House, ‘faithfully, honestly, truly, and 
Leartily, where I can do so conscientiously and consistently with the 
rights and honor of my State and section. When they call on me to de- 
part one iota, the half of a hair-breadth, from that course, I turn my back 
upon them and leave them forever. Yes, Sir, I am willing to avow my- 
selfa sectional man. I come here to represent, in part, the State of South 
Carolina, and her rights and interests are first in my estimation, and fore- 
most in my heart at all times.” 

After having acquired the rudiments of education, young Miles was 
placed at the celebrated academy at Willington, conducted by Dr. Wad- 
del, a son of the preceptor and brother-in-law of John C. Calhoun. While 
there, he not only became well versed in the classics and mathematics, 
but had admirable opportunities for investigating the relation which the 
States and the General Government bear to each other. ‘The great states- 
man of South Carolina was then proclaiming the doctrine that the Gen- 
eral Government emanated from the people of the several States, forming 
distinct political communities, and acting in their separate and sovereign 
capacity, and not from all of the people, forming one aggregate puvlitical 
community, It was not to be wondered at that these views were adopted 
by a large majority of the South Carolinians then growing up, and these 
youth are now the master-spirits who control the political movements 
of at least fifteen States of the Confederation. 

Entering the college of Charleston, young Miles was soon ranked among 
the most diligent students in his class, displaying a remarkable proficien- 
cy in classical studies. When he graduated he received the highest hon- 
or; and his valedictory at the commencement exercises elicited high praises 
from the audience, which included Lord Morpeth, now the Earl of Carlisle, 
who warmly congratulated the orator. 
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After leaving college, Mr. Miles commenced the study of law in 
the office of Edward M‘Cready, Esq. ; but after having been thus 
occupied about a year, he was elected Assistant Professor of Math- 
ematics at the college of Charleston. Responding to this call to 
serve his alma mater, he accepted the position, and, while perform- 
ing the arduous duties connected with it, continued to pursue his 
studies with unostentatious assiduity. The large stores of varied 
knowledge accumulated he has mentally digested, and retains in 
readiness for immediate use when occasion requires. 

In August, 1855, Mr. Miles was a prominent member of that de- 
voted band of humanitarians which left their homes in response to 
the Macedonian cry from the pestilence-stricken city of Norfolk, 
‘Come over and help us!” While almost every State nobly con- 
tributed money, South Carolina also sent men! Nor is there a 
brighter page on her proud chronicle of the deeds of her sons than 
that on which is inscribed the services of Mr. Miles and his com- 
rades at Norfolk. Their fortitude and perseverance in the prose- 
cution of their arduous labors—the kindness and a_tention with 
which they ministered at the bedsides of the sick—and the fearless 
and undaunted courage manifested by them during a period of such 
awful solemnity and peril—all won them the heartfelt thanks of 
the survivors at Norfolk, and the gratitude of their fellow-citizens 
at home. 

The people of Charleston testified their appreciation of the he- 
roic conduct of Mr. Miles by nominating him for the mayoralty 
before he returned. On reaching his home he accepted this nom- 
ination, and, in the course of his remarks, he eloquently and com- 
pletely vindicated himself from charges of connection with the 
proscriptive Know Nothing party which had been brought against 
him. He showed clearly that they had been based on garbled 
extracts from a speech delivered by him before a literary associa- 
tion, and fully exculpated himself from the charge brought. 

Mr. Miles commenced his labors as Mayor of Charleston in No- 
vember, 1855, and developed talents as an administrative officer 
and as a magistrate which have laid the firmest foundation for his 
official reputation. During the two years that he presided over 
the municipal government of Charleston many important reforms 
and changes were carried out, and new measures of merit were 
also inaugurated—an excellent Board of Aldermen seconding and 
supporting the Mayor. The financial management was also re- 
formed, and the city government not only determined that they 
would ‘‘ pay as they went,” but they put into practical operation a 









scheme (originated by James G. Holmes, Esq.) for 
so liquidating the public debt of the city that in 
thirty years from that time it will have been ex- 
tinguished. 

Important sanitary reforms were also inaugura- 
ted, among them a system of ‘tidal drainage,” to 
the successful operation of which is attributed the 
diminution of sickness in the subsequent summers, 
The police force, as reorganized by Mayor Miles, 
became one of the best in the country. It has a 
chief, two captains, six lieutenants, eighteen ser- 
geants, and one hundred privates, with an addi- 
tional force of fifty mounted men. These mount- 
ed policemen, especially recommended by Mayor 
Miles, are remarkably effective, and are regarded 
as the most valuable part of the whole system. 

In 1857 the retirement of Governor Aiken, who 
had represented the Congressional District com- 
posed of Charleston and the surrounding parishes, 
induced the numerous friends of Mr. Miles to pre- 
sent him as a candidate. He was triumphantly 
elected, defeating General James Gadsden, who had 
been the Minister of the United States at Mexico, 
and also Colonel John Cunningham, an ex-editor 
of the American organ. 

On taking his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives Mr. Miles was immediately placed upon the 
important Committee of Commerce, where he in- 
dustriously examined the many bills and petitions 
referred to these guardians of the commercial inter- 
ests of the country. Not only did he secure the 
passage of a large appropriation for completing a 
new custom-house at Charleston, where such a 
building was nee“ed, and look after the individual 
interests of his ,wn constituents who are engaged 
in commercia! pursuits, but he carefully studied 
and effectiv’.y demonstrated the resources of the 
Southern ‘ .ates. 

The r moval of writing-desks and cumbersome 
chairs from the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the present arrangement of seats (as in 
the British Parliament), by which the members are 
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naman together in a smaller space, and enabled 
to transact business with greater facility, is the 
work of Mr. Miles, who proposed the change, and 
pertinaciously urged its adoption. He also pro- 
posed another important reform, which, if adopted, 
would save the country from the infliction of po- 
litical essays, generally patched up by the literary 
Bohemians who haunt the Capitol, and palmed off 
on confiding constituencies as the productions of 
indolent or incompetent Representatives. The res- 
olution offered by Mr. Miles provided ‘‘ That here- 
after no speech by any member of this House shall 
be published in the Daily Globe, unless it has been 
actually delivered in the House ; and that a deduc- 
tion of $500 be made from the pay of the said news- 
paper for every violation of this prohibition.” This 
desirable reform was stifled by an ‘‘ objection,” and 
the mails are loaded down, as before, with speeches 
bought at prices ranging from twenty to one hun- 
dred dollars, and often not even read, vet publish- 
ed by courtesy as “ delivered in the Llouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States.” 

At the close of his Congressional term Mr. Miles 
was re-elected without opposition, and took his seat 
among the Representatives of South Carolina in 
the 36th Congress. 

In a speech on the organization of the House, 
delivered a few weeks since, Mr. Miles frankly 
stated that the position of himself and of his polit- 
ical associates is simply this: 

* That the Southern States, being the sole judges of 
what is best for their own interests, and for their own 
heir 





peace and security, can, whenever they chouse, take 
destinies into their own hands. We do not intend, there- 
‘bluster or bravado’ as to what w 

n. That 
al flour- 
light 


arbitra- 


fore, to indulge in any 
can do in the event of a disruption of the Uni 
is a matter that declamation, menace, 

ishes, even sober argument, will throw very little 
upon; it will have to be submitted to the stern 
at will be 


in case she 








rhetor 


ment of arms. I say that, because I believe th 
not because the South would, 
thought proper (in accordance with her constitutional 
rights) to retire from this Confederacy, to make 
war upon the North; but because we are 
warned that, in such an event, the Nc uld make 
war upon us. Yes, Sir, we are told that if we attempt to 
exercise our undoubted right t 

as soverei 


inevitable ; 
desire 
mstantly 


rth w 


thdraw from th 





i8 Gov- 
ernment, in which, gn States, we are peers and 
equals, we will be treated as revolted provinces, and sub- 
jugated by force of arms! Well, 

ing; and if she be not allowed to 
will do it at the cost of war. 


Sir, the South is arm- 





secede in peace 


She is the sole judge of the 
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MISS HALCOMBE’S NARRATIVE CON- 


TINUED. 
* * * 7 * * 
BLacKWATER Park, Haupsnirer. 


June 27.—Six months to look back on—six 
long, lonely months since Laura and [| Jast saw 
each other! 

How many days have I still to wait? Only 





one! ‘To-morrow, the twenty-eighth, the trav- 
elers return to England. I can hardly realize 
my own happiness ; I can hardly believe that the 
next four-and-twenty hours will complete the 
last day of separation between Laura and me. 
She and her husband have been in Italy all 
the winter, and afterward in the Tyrol. They 
come back, accompanied by Count Fosco and 
his wife, who propose to settle somewhere in 
the neighborhood of London, and who have en- 
gaged to stay at Blackwater Park for the sum- 
mer mont hs before deciding on a place of resi- 
dence. So long as Laura returns, no matter 
who returns with her. Sir Percival may fill the 
house from floor to ceiling, if he likes, on con- 
dition that his wife and I inhabit it together. 
Meanwhile, here I am, established at Black- 
water Park; *‘ the ancient and interesting seat” 
as the county history obligingly informs me) 








reasons which shall justify her, and the time when it will | 





e expedient for her to break her connection with her 
Northern co-States. * * * When it shall » in- 
evitable, the South will take the judgment of the 





of nations. She will assume her in ones dent position 


among the Powers of the earth, and none ‘can make her 
> the fulfillment of 


ip of all—dreading 


afraid.’ She will march on steadily 


her high mission, desiring the friendshi 
the enmity of none. If attacked, 
face the world in arms; for J 
her side, and her trust will be 
is likewise the God of justice and truth!" 


he will 


and Tr 


in the God 


be ready to 
Justice th will be on 


of battles, who 


The Huguenot origin of Mr. Miles has been men- 
tioned; it is legibly stamped on his lineaments and 
exhibited in his deportment. The descendants of 
those gallant French Protestants have not the sa- 
gacious worliliness of the Scotch Covenanters, or 
the calculating coldness of the English Puritans, 
or the wild enthusiasm of the Swiss Lutherans— 
but they have inherited the noble, the gifted, and 
the genial traits of la belle France, with more en- 

ergy, more earnestness, and more mental ballast 


than has characterized that land since the massacre 4 


of St. Bartholomew. Mr. Miles has a graceful yet 
manly figure—a capacious forehead, trenched with 
the traces of thought—a steady, impressive gaze{— 
an honest and gracious smile lh urking z about the cor 
ners of his resolute lips—and the courteous mat- 
ners of the old school of educated gentlemen, rare 
and ripe as a glass of Madeira that has passed a 
score or more of years in the genial temperature of 
Charleston. 


“THERE, CROUCHED UP IN 





THE FARTHEST CORNER,” ETC. 





‘*of Sir Percival Glyde, Bart.”—-and the future 
abiding place (as I may now venture to add, on 
my account) of plain Marian Halcombe, 
spinster, now settled in a snug little sitting- 
room, with a cup of tea by her side, and all her 
earthly possessions ranged round her in three 
boxes and a bag. 


ovn 


I left Limmeridge yesterday, having re- 
ceived Laura’s delightful letter from Paris the 
day before. I had been previously uncertain 


whether I was to meet them in London or in 
Hampshire; but this last letter informed me 
that Sir Percival proposed to land at South- 
ampton, and to travel straight on to his coun- 
try-house. He has spent so much money 
abroad that he has none left to defray the ex- 
penses of living in London for the remainder 
of the season ; and he is economically resolved 





to pass the summer and autumn quietly at 
3lackwater. Laura has had more than enough 
of excitement and change of scene, and is 


pleased at the prospect of country tranquillity 
and retirement which her husband's prudence 
provides for her. As for me, I am ready to be 
happy any where in her society. We are all, 
therefore, well contented in our various ways, 
to begin with. 

Last night I slept in London, and was delay- 
ed there so long to-day, by varions calls and 
commissions, that I did not reach Blackwater 
this evening till after dusk. 

Judging: by my vague impressions of the 
place, thus far, it is the exact opposite of Lim- 
meridge. The house is situated on a dead flat, 
and seems to be shut in—almost suffocated, to 
my north-country notions—by trees. I have 
seen nobody but the man-servant who opened 
the door to me, and the housekeeper, a very 
civil person, who showed me the way to my own 
room, and got me my tea, I have a nice little 
boudoir and bedroom, at the end oféa long pas- 
sage on the first floor. The servants’ and some 





of the spare rooms are on the second floor ; 
and all the living rooms are on the ground- 
floor. I have not seen one of them yet, and I 
know nothing about the house, except that one 


wing of it is said to be five hundred years old; 


that it had a moat 
round it once; and 
that it gets its name 


of Blackwater from a 
lake in the park. 
Eleven o'clock has 
just struck, in a ghost- 
ly and solemn man- 





ner, from a_ turret 
over the centre of the 
house, which I saw 


when I came in. A 
large dog has been 
woke, apparently by 
the sound of the bell, 
and is howling and 
yawning drearily, 
somewhere round a 
corner. I hear echo- 
ing footsteps in the 
passage below, and 
the iron thumping of 
bolts and bars at the 
house-door. The ser- 
vants are evidently 
going to bed. Shall 
I follow their exam- 
ple? 

No: I am not half 
sleepy enough. Slee- 
py, didI say? I feel 
as if I should never 
close my eyes again. 
The bare anticipation 
of seeing that dear 
face and hearing that 
well-known voice, to- 
morrow, keeps me in 
a perpetual fever of 
excitement. If I on- 
ly had the privileges 
of a man, I would or- 
der out Sir Percival’s 
best horse instantly, 
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and tear away on a se a idiaaallia eastward, to 
meet the rising sun—a long, hard, heavy, ccase- 
less gallop of hours and hours, like the famous 
highwayman’s ride to York. Being, however, 
nothing but a woman, condemned to patience, 
propriety, and petticoats for life, I must respect 
the housekeeper’s opinions, and try to compose 
myself in some feeble and feminine way. 

Reading is out of the question—I can’t fix 
my attention on books. Let me try if I can 
write myself into sleepiness and fatigue. My 
journal has been very much neglected of late. 
What can I recall—standing, as I now do, on the 
threshold of a new life—of persons and eveuts, 
of chances and changes, during the past six 
months—the long, weary, empty interval since 
Laura’s wedding-day ? 


Walter Hartright is uppermost in my mem- 
ory; and he passes first in the shadowy proces- 
sion of my absent friends. I oon a few 
lines from him, after the landing of the expedi- 
tion in Honduras, written more piso + lly and 
hopefully than he has written yet. A month or 
six weeks later I saw an extract from an Amer- 
ican newspaper describing the depariure of the 
adventurers on their inland journey. They were 
last seen entering a wild primeval forest, each 
man with his rifle on his shoulder and his bag- 
gage at his back. Since that time civilization 
has lost all trace of tnem. Not a line more 
have I received from Walter; not a fragment 
of news from the expedition has appeared in 
any of the public journals. 

The same dense, disheartening obscurity hangs 
over the fate and fortunes of Anne Catherick 
and her companion, Mrs. Clements. Nothing 
whatever has been heard of either of them. 
Whether they are in the country or out of it, 
whether they are living or dead, no one knows. 
Even Sir Percival’s solicitor has lost all hope, 
and has ordered the useless search after the 
fugitives to be finally given up. 

Our good old friend Mr. Gilmore has met 
with a sad check in his active professional 





reer. Early in the spring we were alarmed by 
hearing that he had been found insensible at 
his desk, and that the seizure had roe 90 - 


nounced to be an apoplectic fit. He had been 
long complaining of fullness and oppression in 
the head; and his doctor had warned 
the consequences that would follow his persist- 
ency in continuing to work, early and late, as 
if he was still a young man. The result now is 
that he has been positively ordered to keep o1 
of his office for a year to come at least, and to 
seek repose of body and relief of mind by al 
gether changing his usual mode of 
business is left, accordingly, to be carried on 
by his partner; and he is himself, at this mo- 
ment, away in Germany visiting some relations 
who are settled there in mercantile pursuits. 
Thus another true friend and trust-worthy ad- 
viser is lost to us—lost, I earnestly hope and 
trust, for a time only. 

Poor Mrs. Vesey traveled with me as far as 
London. It was impossible to abandon her to 
solitude at Limmeridge after Laura and I had 
both left the house; and we have arranged that 
she is to live with an unmarried younger sister 
of hers who keeps a school at Clapham. She 
is to come here this autumn to visit her pupil— 
I might almost say, her adopted child. I saw 
the good old lady safe to her destination; and 
left her in the care of her relative, quietly hap- 
py at the prospect of seeing Laura again ina 
few months’ time. 

As for Mr. Fairlie, I believe I am guilty of 
no injustice if I describe him as being un 
ably relieved by having the house clear of us 
women. The idea of his missing his niece is 
simply preposterous—he used to let months pass 
in the old times without attempting to see her 
—and, in my case and Mrs. Vesey’s, I take 
- ave to consider his telling us both that he was 
half heart-broken at our departure to be equiva- 
lent to a confession that he was secretly re- 
joiced to get rid of us. His last caprice has 
led him to keep two photographers incessantly 
emplored on producing sun-pictures of all the 
treasures and curiosities in his pomnesion. One 
complete copy of the collection of 1 hotographs 
is to be presented to the Mechanics’ Institution 
of Carlisle, mounted on the finest cardboard, 
with ostentatious red-letter inscriptions under- 
neath. ‘‘ Madonna and Child, by Raphael. In 
the possession of Frederick Fairlie, Esquire.” 
“Copper coin of the period of Tiglath-Pileser. 
In the possession of Frederick Fairlie, E squire. ; 
“Unique Rembrandt etching. Known all over 
Europe as The Smudge, from a printer's blot in 
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the corner which exists in no other copy. Val- 
ued at three hundred guineas. In the posses- 
sion of Frederick Fairlie, pee ’ Dozens of 


photographs of this sort, and all inscribed 
this manner, were completed before I left Cum- 
berland, and hundreds more remain to be done. 
With this new interest to occupy him, Mr. Fair- 
lie will be a happy man for months and months 
to come; and the two unfortunate photograph- 
ers will share the social martyrdom which he 
has hitherto inflicted on his valet alone. 

So much for the persons and events which 
hold the foremost place in my memory. What 
next of the one person who holds the foremost 
place in my heart? Laura has been present to 
my thoughts all the while I have been writing 
these lines. What can I recall of her, during 
the past six months, before I close my journal 
for the night? 

I have only her letters to guide me; and, on 
the most important of all the questions which 
our correspondence can discuss, every one of 
those letters leaves me in the dark. 

Does he treat her kindly? Is she happier 
now than she was when I parted with her on the 
wedding-day? All my letters have contained 
these two inquiries, put more or less directly, 
now in one form, and now in another; and all, 
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on that one point only, have remained without 
reply, or have been answered as if my questions 
merely related to the state of her health. She 
nforms me, over and over again, that she is 








perfectly we that traveling agrees with her; 
that she i r thre h the winter, for the 
first time in her life, without cat iw cold-—but 
not a word can I find any where ch Is me 
plainly that she is reconciled to her marriage, 
and that she can now look back to the twenty 

third of December without ; bitter feelings 
of repentance and regret 1c name of her 
hushand is only mentioned in her letters as she 


might mention the * a friend who was 

] them, and who had undertaken 
yements for the journey. 
s settled that we leave onsuch 





‘*Sir Percival” ha 





a dav; “Sir Percival” has decided that we trav- 
el by such a road. Sometimes she writes “ Per- 
cival” only, but very seldom—in nine cases out 
of ten she gives him his title 

I can not find that his habits and opinions 


have changed and colored hers in any single 





var. The usual moral transformation 
vhi h is ey wrought in a young, fresh, 
y her marriage, seems never 














to place in Laura. She writes of 
her own thoughts and impressions, amidst all the 
wonders she has seen, exactly as ‘he might hare 
written to some one else, if I had been traveling 


with her instead of her husband. I see no be- 
trayal any where of sympathy of any kind ex- 
between them. . Even when she wanders 
from the subject of her travels, occupies 
herself with the prospects that await her in En- 
gland, her speculations are busied with her fu- 


isting 
and 


ture as my ‘sister, and persistently neglect to 
notice her future as Sir Percival’s wife. In all 
this there is no under tone of complaint, to 


warn me that she is absolutely unhappy in her 
married life. The impression I have derived 
from our correspondence dges not, thank God, 
lead me to any such distressing conclusion as 
that. I only see a sad torpor, an unchangeable 
indifference, 
the old character of a sister, and look at her, 
through the medium of her letters, in the new 
character of a wife. In other words, it is al- 
has been 





ways Laura Fairlie who writing to 
me for the last six months, and never Lady 
Glyde 


The strange silence which she maintains on 
the subject of her husband’s character and con- 
duct she preserves with almost equal resolution 
in the few references which her later letters 
contain to the name of her husband’s bosom 
friend, Count Fosco. 


For some unexplained reason the Count and 


his wife appear to have changed their plans ab- 
ruptly, at eth » end of last autumn, and to have 
gone to Vienna, instead of going to Rome, at 


which latter place Sir Percival had expected to 
find them when he left England. They only 
quitted Vienna in the spring, and traveled as 
far as the Tyrol to meet the bride and bride- 
groom on their homeward journey. Laura 
writes readily enough about the meeting with 
Madame Fosco, and assures me that she has 
found her aunt so much changed for the better— 
so much quieter and so much more sensible as 
a wife than she was as a single woman—that I 
shall hardly know her again when I see her here. 
But on the subject of Count Fosco (who inter- 
ests me infinitely more than his wife) Laura is 
provokingly circumspect and silent. She only 
says that he puzzles her, and that she will not 
tell me what her impression of him is until I 
have seen him, and formed my own opinion first. 
This, to my mind, looks ill for the Count. Lau- 
ra has preserved, far more perfectly than most 
people do in later life, the child’s subtle faculty 
of knowing a friend by instinct; and, if I am 
right in assuming that her first impression of 
Count Fosco has not been favorable, I, for one, 
am in some danger of doubting and distrusting 
that illustrious foreigner before I have so much 
as set eyes on him. But patience, patience ; 
this uncertainty, and many uncertainties more, 
can not last much longer. To-morrow will see 
all my doubts in a fair way of being cleared up, 
sooner or later. 
Twelve o'clock has 











struck, and I have just 


when I turn my mind from her in , 
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come back ‘to close these pages, after looking 
out at my open window. 

It is a still, sultry, moonless night. The stars 
are dull and few. ‘he trees, that shut out the 
view on all’sides, look dimly black and solid in 
the distance, like a great wall of rock. I hear 
the croaking of frogs, faint and far off; and the 
echoes of the great clock-bell hum in the airless 
calm long after the strokes have ceased. I won- 
der how Blackwater Park will look in the day- 
time? I don’t altogether like it by night. 


28th.—A day of investigations and discoveries 
—a more interesting day, for many reasons, than 
I had ventured to anticipate. ; 

I began my sight-seeing, of course, with the 
house. 

The main body of the building is of the time 
of that highly overrated woman, Queen Eliza- 
beth. On the ground-floor there are two huge- 
ly long galleries, with low ceilings, lying parallel 
with each other, and rendered additionally dark 
and dismal by hideous family portraits—every 
one of which I should like to burn. The rooms 
on the floor above the two galleries are kept in 
tolerable repair, but are very seldom used. The 
civil housekeeper, who acted as my guide, of- 
fered to show me over them; but considerately 
added that she feared I should find them rather 
out of order. My respect for the integrity of 
my own petticoats and stockings infinitely ex- 
ceeds my respect for all the Elizabethan bed- 
rooms in the kingdom; so I positively declined 
exploring the upper regions of dust and dirt at 
the risk of soiling my nice clean clothes. The 
housekeeper said, “ [am quite of your opini a, 
Miss;” and appeared to think me the n ost 
sensible woman she had met with for a ‘ong 
time past. 

So much, then, for the main building. wo 
‘wings are added at either end of it. The aalf- 
ruined wing on the left (as you approac + the 
house) was once a place of residence stz «ding 
by itself, and was built in the fourteenth. cen- 
tury. One of Sir Percival’s maternal ancestors 
—I don i remember, and don’t care, which— 
tacked on the main building, at right angles to 
it, in the aforesaid “gueen Elizabeth’s time. 
The housekeeper tol me that the architecture 
of “the old wing,” ooth outside and inside, was 

‘ considered remarkably fine by good judges. On 
further investigation I discovered that good 
judges could only exercise their abilities on Sir 
Percival’s piece of antiquity by previously dis- 
missing from their minds all fear of damp, dark- 
ness, and rats. Under these circumstances, I 
unhesitatingly acknowledged myself to be no 
judge at all; and suggested that we should treat 
“the old wing” precisely as we had previously 
treated the Elizabethan bedrooms. Once more 
the housekeeper said, ‘‘I am quite of your opin- 
ion, Miss ;” and once more she looked at me, 
with undisguised admiration of my extraord: 
nary common sense. ; 

We went next to the wing on the right, 
which was built, by way of completing the won- 
derful architectural jumble at Blackwater Park, 
in the time of George the Second. This is the 
habitable part of the house, which has been re- 
paired and redecorated, inside, on Laura’s ac- 
count. My two rooms, and all the good bed- 
rooms besides, are on the first floor; and the 
basement contains a drawing-room, a dining- 
room, & morning-room, a library, and a pretty 
little boudoir for Laura—all very nicely orna- 
mented in the bright modern way, and all very 
elegantly furnished with the delightful modern 
luxuries. None of the rooms are any thing like 
so large and airy as our rooms at Limmeridge; 
but they all look pleasant to live in I was ter- 
ribly afraid, from what I had heard of Black- 
water Park, of fatiguing antique chairs, and dis- 
mal stained glass, and musty, frouzy hangings, 
and all the barbarous lumber which people born 
without a sense of comfort accumulate about 
them, in defiance of all consideration due to the 
convenience of theirfriends. It is an inexpres- 
sible relief to find that the nineteenth century 

~ has’ invaded this strange futare home of mine, 

‘and has swept the dirty ‘“‘good old times” out 
of the way of our daily life. 

I dawdled away the morning—part of the 
time in the rooms down stairs, and part out 
of doors, in the great square which is formed by 
the three sides of the house, and by the lofty 
iron railings and gates which protect it in front. 
A large circular fish-pond, with stone sides and 
an allegorical leaden monster in the middle, oc- 
cupies the centre of the square. The pond it- 
self is full of gold and silver fish, and is encir- 
cled by a broad belt of the softest turf I ever 
walked on. I loitered here, on the shady side, 
pleasantly enough, till 1uncheon time; and aft- 
er that took my broad straw-hat and wandered 
out alone, in the warm lovely sunlight, to ex- 
plore the grounds. 

Daylight confirmed the impression which I 
had felt the night before, of there being too 
many trees at Blackwater. The house is stifled 
by them. They are, for the most part, young, 
and planted far tov thickly. I suspect there 
must have been a ruinous cutting down of tim- 
ber all over the estate before Sir Percival’s time, 
and an angry anxiety on the part of the next 
possessor to fill up all the gaps as thickly and 
rapidly as possidle. After looking about me in 
front of the house, . observed a flower-garden 
on my left hand, and vated toward it to sce 
what I could discover in that — >etion. 

On a nearer view, the garden pioved to be 
small and poor and ill-kept. I Jeft 1 hind 
me, opened a little gate in a ring fence, 227 
found myself in a plantation of fir-trees. A 
pretty, winding path, artificially made, led me 
on among the trees, and my north-country ex- 
perience soon informed me that I was approach- 
ing sandy, heathy ground. After a walk of 


more than half a mile, I should think, among 
the firs, the path took a sharp turn, the trees 








abruptly ceased to appear on either side of me, 
and I found myself standing suddenly on the 
margin of a vast open space, and looking down 
at the Blackwater lake from which the house 
takes its name. 

The ground, shelving away below me, was all 
sand, with a few little heathy hillocks to break 
the monotony of it in certain places. The lake 
itself had evidently once flowed to the spot on 
which I stood, and had been gradually wasted 
and dried up to less than a third of its former 
size. I saw its still, stagnant waters, a quarter 
of a mile away from me in the hollow, separat- 
ed into pools and ponds, by twining reeds and 
rushes, and little knolls of earth. On the far- 
ther bank from me the trees rose thickly again, 
and shut out the view, and cast their black 
shadows on the sluggish, shallow water. As I 
walked down to the lake I saw that the ground 
on its farther side was damp and marshy, over- 
grown with rank grass and dismal willows. The 
water, which was clear enough on the open 
sandy side, where the sun shone, looked black 
and poisonous opposite to me, where it lay deep- 
er under the shade of the spongy banks and the 
rank overhanging thickets and tangled trees. 
The frogs were croaking, and the rats were 
slipping in and out of the shadowy water, like 
live shadows themselves, as I got nearer to the 
marshy side of the lake. I saw here, lying half 
in and half out of ¢he water, the rotten wreck 
of an old overturned boat, with a sickly spot of 
sunlight glimmering through a gap m the trees 
on its dry surface, and a snake basking in the 
midst of the spot, fantastically coiled, and treach- 
erously still. Far and near the view suggested 
the same dreary impressions of solitude and de- 
cay ; and the glorious brightness of the summer 
sky-overhead seemed only to deepen and hard- 
en the gloom and barrenness of the wilderness 
on which it shone. I turned and retraced my 
steps to the high, heathy ground; directing 
them a little aside from my former path, to- 
ward a shabby old wooden shed, which stood on 
the outer skirt of the fir plantation, and which 
had hitherto been too unimportant to -hare my 
notice with the wide, wild prospect of che lake. 

On approaching the shed I found that it had 
once been a boat-house, and that an attempt 
had apparently been made to convert it after- 
ward into a sort of rude arbor, by placing inside 
iu a fir-wood seat, a few stools, and a table. I 
entered the place, and sat down for a little while 
to rest and get my breath again. 

I had not been in the boat-house more than 
a minute when it struck me that the sound of 
my own quick breathing was very strangely 
echoed by something beneath me. [I listened 
intently for a moment, and heard a low, thick, 
sobbing breath that seemed to come from the 
ground under the seat which I was occupying. 
My nerves are not easily shaken by trifles; but 
on this occasion I started to my feet in a fright 
—called out—received no answer—summoned 
back my recreant courage—and looked under 
the seat. : 

There, crouched up in the farthest corner, 
lay the forlorn cause of my terror, in the shape 
of a poor little dog—a black-ana-white spaniel. 
The creature moaned feebly when I looked at it 
and called to it, but never stirred. I moved 
away the seat and looked closer. The poor lit- 
tle dog’s eyes were glazing fast, and there were 
spots of blood on its glossy white side. The 
misery of a weak, helpless, aumb creature is 
surely one of the saddest of all the mournful 
sights which this world can show. I lifted the 
poor dog in my arms as gently as I could, and 
contrived a sort of make-shift hammock for him 
to lie in, by gathering up the front of my dress 
all round him. In this way I took the creature, 
as painlessly as possible, and as fast as possible, 
back to the house. 

Finding no one in the hall, I went up at once 
to my own sitting-room, made a bed for the dog 
with one of my old shawls and rang the bell. 
The largest and fattest >t all possible house- 
maids answered it, in a state of cheerful stupid- 
ity which would have provoked the patience of 
asaint. The girl’s fat, shapeless face actually 
stretched into a broad grin at the sight of the 
wounded creature on the floor. 

‘*What do you sce there to laugh at?” I 
asked, as angrily as if she had been a servant 
of my own. ‘Do you know whose dog it 
is ad 

“No, Miss, that I certainly don’t.” She 
stopped and looked down at the spaniel’s in- 
jured side—brightened suddenly with the irra- 
diation of a new idea—and, pointing to the 
wound with a chuckle of satisfaction, said, 
“That’s Baxter’s doings, that is.” 

I was so exasperated that I could have boxed 
her ears. ‘ Baxter?” I said. ‘‘Who is the 
brute you call Baxter ?” 

The girl grinned again, more cheerfully than 
ever. ‘Bless you, Miss! Baxter’s the keeper; 
and when he finds strange dogs hunting about 
he takes and shoots ’em. It’s keeper’s dooty, 
Miss. I think that dog will die. Here’s where 
he’s been shot, ain’t it? That’s Baxter’s doings, 
that is. Baxter’s doings, Miss, and Baxter’s 
dooty.” 

I was almost wicked enough to wish that Bax- 
ter had shot the house-maid instead of the dog. 
Seeing that it was quite useless to expect this 
densely impenetrable personage to give me any 
help in reli¢ving the suffering creature at our 
feet, I told her to request the housekeeper’s at- 
tendance, with my compliments. She went out 
exactly as she had come in, grinning from ear 
to ear. As the door closed on her she said to 
herself, softly, “It’s Baxter’s doings and Bax- 
ter iooty—that’s what it is.” 

The housekeeper, a person of some education 
and intelligence, thoughtfully brought up stairs 
with her some milk and some warm water. The 
instant she saw the dog on the floor she started 
and changed color. 





‘““Why, Lord bless me!” cried the honse- 
keeper, “that must be Mrs. Catherick’s dog!” 

““Whose ?” I asked, in the utmost astonish- 
ment. 

“ Mrs. Catherick’s. You seem to know Mrs. 
Catherick, Miss Haleombe ?” 

“Not personally. But I have heard of her. 
Does she live here? Has she had any news 
of her daughter?” 

‘*No, Miss Halcombe. She came here to ask 
for news.” 

‘When ?” 

“‘Only yesterday. She said some one had 
mentioned a report to her that her daughter 
had been seen in our neighborhood. No such 
report has reached us here; and no such report 
was known in the village when I sent to make 
inquiries there on Mrs. Catherick’s account. She 
certainly brought this poor little dog with her 
when she came, and I saw it trot out after her 
when she went away. I suppose the creature 
strayed into the plantations and got shot. 
Whceve did you find it, Miss Halcombe ?” 

‘In the old shed that looks out on the lake.” 

““Ah, yes, that is the plantation side, and the 
poor thing dragged itself, I suppose, to the near- 
est shelter, as dogs will, to dic. If you can 
moisten its lips with the milk, Miss Halcombe, 
I will wash the clotted hair from the wound. I 
am very much afraid it is too late to do any good. 
However, we can but try.” 

Mrs. Catherick! The name still rang in my 
ears, as it the housekeeper had only that mo- 
ment surprised me by uttering it. While we 
were attending to the dog the words of Walter 
Hartright’s caution to me returned to my mem- 
ory; ‘If ever Anne Catherick crosses your path 
make better use of the opportunity, Miss Hal- 
combe, than I made of it.” The finding of the 
wounded spaniel had Jed me already to the dis- 
covery of Mrs. Catherick’s visit to Blackwater 
Park; and that event might lead, in its turn, 
to something more. I determined to make the 
most of the chance which was now oftered me, 
and to gain as much additional information as 
I could. 

“Did you say that Mrs. Catherick lived any 
where in this neighborhood ?” 

‘*Oh, dear no,” said the housekeeper. ‘She 
lives at Welmingham, quite at the other end of 
the county—five-and-twenty miles off at least.” 

“I suppose you have known Mrs. Catherick 
for some years ?” 

‘*On the contrary, Miss Halcombe, I never 
saw her before she came here yesterday. I had 
heard of her, of course, because I had heard of 
Sir Percival’s kindness in putting her daughter 
under medical care. Mrs. Catherick is rather 
a strange person in her manners, but extremely 
respectable-looking. She seemed sorely put out 
when she found that there was no foundation— 
none, at Jeast, that any of us could discover—for 
the report of her daughter having been seen in 
this neighborhood.” 

“T am rather interested about Mrs. Cath- 
erick,” I went on, continuing the conversation as 
long as possible. ‘I wish I had arrived here 
soon enough to see her yesterday. Did she 
stay for any length of time?” 

“Yes,” said the housekeeper, “‘she staid for 
some time. And 1] think she would have re- 
mained longer, if 1 had not been called away to 
speak to a strange gentleman—a gentleman who 
came to ask when Sir Percival was expected 
back. Mrs. Catherick got up and left at once,, 
when she heard the maid tell me what the vis- 
itor’s errand was. She said to me, at parting, 
that there was no need to tell Sir Percival of 
her coming here. I thought that ratner an odd 
remark to make, especially to a person in my 
responsible situation.” 

I thought it an odd remark, too. Sir Percival 
had certainly led me to believe, at Limmeridge, 
that the most perfect confidence existed between 
himself and Mrs. Catherick. If that was the 
case, why should she be anxious to have her 
—_ at Blackwater Park kept a secret from 

im? 

“Probably,” I said, secing that the house- 
keeper expected me to give my opinion on 
Mrs. Catherick’s parting words; ‘‘ probably she 
thought the announcement of her visit might 
vex Sir Percival to no purpose, by reminding 
him that her lost daughter was not found yet. 
Did she talk much on that subject ?” 

‘¢ Very little,” replied the housekeeper. ‘‘ She 
talked principally of Sir Percival, and asked a 
great many questions about where he had been 
traveling, and what sort of lady his new wife 
was, She seemed to be more soured and put 
out than distressed, by failing to find | traces 
of her danghter in these parts. ‘I give her up,” 
were the last words she said that I can remem- 
ber; ‘I give her up, ma’am, for lost.’ And 
from that she passed at once to her questions 
about Lady Glyde; wanting tg know if she was 
a handsome, amiable lady, comely and healthy 
and young—Ah dear!. I thought how it would 
end. Look, Miss Haleombe! the poor thing is 
out of its misery at last!” 

The dog was dead. It had given a faint, 
sobbing cry; it bad suffered an instant’s convul- 
sion of the limbs, just as those last words, 
“comely and healthy and young,” dropped from 
the housekeeper’s lips. The change had hap- 
pened with startling suddenness—in one mo- 
ment the creature lay lifeless under eur hands. 


Eight o’clock.—I have just returned from 
dining down stairs in solitary state. The sun- 
set is burning redly on the wvilderness of trees 
that I see — my win ae and I am poring 
over my journal again, to calm my impatience 
for he setae of the travelers. They Paght to 
have arrived, by my calculations, before this. 
How still and lonely the house is in the drowsy 
evening quiet! Oh, me! how many minutes 
more before I hear the carriage-wheels and run 
down stairs to find myself in Latra’s arms? 





The poor little dog! I wish my first day at 
Blackwater Park had not been associated with 
death—though it is only the death of a stray 
animal. 

Welmingham—I see, on looking back through 
these private pages of mine, that Welmingham 
is the name of the place where Mrs. Catherick 
lives. Her note is still in my possession, the 
note in answer to that letter about her unhap- 
py daughter which Sir Percival obliged me to 
write. One of these days, when I can find a 
safe opportunity, I will take the note with me 
by way of introduction, and try what I can 
make of Mrs. Catherick at a personal interview. 
I don’t understand her wishing to conceal her 
visit to this place from Sir Percival’s knowl- 
edge; and I don’t feel half so sure, as the house- 
keeper seems to do, that her daughter Anne is 
not in the neighborhood after all. What would 
Walter Hartright have said in this emergency? 
Poor, dear Hartnght! I am beginning to feel 
the want of his honest advice and his willing 
help already. 

Surely I heard something? Yes! there is a 
bustle of footsteps below stairs. I hear the 
horses’ feet ; I hear the rolling of wheels. Away 
with my journal and my pen and ink! The 
travelers have returned—my darling Laura is 
home again at last! 





LITERARY. 


B. Dawson & Son, of Montreal, have just pub- 
lished a work entitled “* ArcuaArA ; on, STUDIES 
OF THE CosMOGONY AND Natura. History oF 
THE Hesrew Scriptures,” by Professor Daw- 
son, Principal of M‘Gill College, Montreal, Canada. 
The theme is inexhaustible and perennially inter- 
esting; Professor Dawson is a ripe scientific schel- 
ar, and his papers on geological subjects are re- 
membered by the members of the American Scien- 
tific Association. He has brought to bear on the 
genesiasal history of creation much research and 
keen logic. Without indorsing all the statements 
he makes, we may safely say that his book will 
command the careful attention of the learned, and 
deserves to become generally popular. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 

Ow Monday, January 30, in the Senate, Senator Grimes 
(Iowa) corrected the statement made the other day by 
Senator Toombs, to the effect that Iowa had passed un- 
constitutional laws. Senator Brown's (Miss.) resolutions 
relative to the organization of Territories were taken up. 
Senator Wilkinson (Miu.) moved an amendment that 
Territories are the common property of the people; that 
Congress has power to legislate for the interests of free 
labor in them, and that a clause be inserted in the bills 
organizing Territories prohibiting slavery therein. Sen- 
ator Nicholeon (Tenn.) took the floor, and addressed the 
Senate on the subject of the “Irrepressible Conflict.” 
When he concluded the subject was postponed till Wed- 
nesday; and after an Executive Session the Senate ad- 
journed.—In the House, a discussion arose as to the 
right of ladies to seats on the floor, and after some talk, 
in which it was insisted upon that they should racate 
their seats, they left, and the floor was finally cleared. 
The House then prepared to vote for Speaker, when Mr. 
Sherman (Ohio) rose and withdrew his name asa candi- 
date. Three votes were then had, the last one stand- 
ing: For Mr. Pennington (N. J.), 115; for Mr. Smith 
(N. C.), 113; scattering, 5. Necessary to a choice, 117. 
Adjourned. 

On Tuesday, January 31, in the Senate, Senator Iver- 
son (Ga.) introduced a bill to carry out the provisions 
of the fifteenth article of the treaty with Mexico. On 
motion of Senator Fitch (Ind.), 15,000 extra copies of the 
President's Message were ordered printed. Senator 
Grimes (Iowa) was excused from serving on tlie Commit- 
tee on Private Land Claims, when Senator Douglas's res- 
olution, relative to inter-State invasion, was taken up. 
Senator Hunter (Va.) addressed the Senate at length, oc- 
cupying the entire session.——lIn the House, Mr. Sher- 
man (Ohio) moved a vote for Speaker, when Mr. Smith 
(N. C.) withdrew his name from the canvass. Mr. Rea- 
gan (Texas) nominated Mr. M-Clernand (Ill.) Mr. Mill- 
son (Va.) Jed this ination, and, after various 
explanations, the vote was proceeded with, resulting 
as follows: For Mr. Pennington (N. J.), 116; for Mr. 
M‘Clernand (Ill.), 91; for Mr. Gilmer (N. C.),5; for Mr 
M‘Queen (S. C.),6; for Mr. Millson (Va.), 6; scattering, 
9; necessary for a choice, 117. An adjournment was 
then moved by Mr. Winslow (N. C.), which was resi-ted 
by the Republicans. The Democrats, however, promised 
that a vote should be had promptly on reassembling the 
next morning, and the House adjourned, 

On Wednesday, February 1, in the Senate, the President 
sent in a statement of the fees paid at the Consular of- 
fices. Senator Hale (N. H.) moved an inquiry into the 
expediency of paying the officers of the Army a groxs 
sum per annnm instead of allowances. On motion of 
Senator Grimes (lowa), marines were included and the 
resolution adopted. Senator Gwin (Cal.) introduced a 
bill granting the right of way to a company for a line of 
telegraph to the Pacific. Senator Rice (Min.) moved in- 
structions to the Committee on Territories, to report a 
bill organizing the Territory of Dakota. Senator Green 
(Mo.) moved to amend, 60 as to have so much of Minne- 
sota as was not included in boundaries of that State 
annexed to Nebraska. The resolution was laid over. 
The Senate went into Executive session, and then ad- 
journed.— In the House, the vote for Speaker was, aft- 
er explanati by bers, pr ded with, and result- 
ed as follows: For Mr. Pennington (N. J.), 117; for Mr. 
M‘Clernand (11).), 85. Necessary to a choice, 116. Mr. 
Pennington was declared elected, and was then sworn in ; 
after which, the members took the oath of office in the 
usual manner and then adjourned. 

On Thursday; ae , in the Senate, Senator Gwin 











(Cai.) gave notice that would move to take up the 


Paciie Railroad bill on y next. tor Sumner 
(Mass.) moved an inquiry into the expediency of abolish- 
ing the hospital tax on seaman, and also the system of 
marine which was adopted. Senator Wigfall 
(Texas) noticed a bill for a Railroad and Telegraph from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Senator Lane (Oregon) 
into the e jiency of establishing a 

*s Sound. Adopted. Senator Da- 
vis (Miss.) offered a series of resolutions relating to the 





Ad Senator Brown's resolutions, relative to Ter- 
ritorial governments, were then taken up, and Senator 


Fitch (Ind.) addressed the Senate at length. Adjourned. 
—tThe House was not in session. 

On Friday, February 8, the Senate not being in ses- 
sion, the House ded to elect officers. Mr. Forney 
was choeen Clerk, and Mr. H Sergeant-at-arma. 
The House adjourned to Monday. 
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SPEFCI OF SPEAKER PENNINGTON. 


When the Clerk announced the election of a Speaker, 
Mr. Pennington, amidst a quiet that strongly and delight- 
fuily contrasted with the excited and disorderly proceed- 
iugs whieh previously prevailed, spoke as follows: 

** GENTLEMEN OF Tux llou8z OF REPRESENTATIVES, —I 
return you my grateful ackuowledgments for the distin- 
guished honor you have been pleased to confer upon me 
in electing me Speaker of this House. Coming here for 
the first time at the present session, to be associated with 
you as a member, no event could have been more un- 
looked for than that I should be called upon to preside 
over your deliberations; and my friends will do me the 
justice to say that I have not sought the position, as I 
certainly never desired it. I am, nevertheless, as con- 
scious of the dignity and importance of this high office as 
any gentleman can be, but should have been far better 
pleased had its duties been intrusted to abler and more 
experienced hands, After witnessing the almost insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of an organization of (his 
House, [ came to the conclusion that any gentleman of 
any party, who could command a majority of vetes for 
Speaker, was bound in deference to the public exigencies 
to accept the responsibility as an act of patriotic duty, 
whether it was agreeable to his personal feelings or not. 
As that choice has unexpectedly fallen upon me, I have 
not hesitated to accept it. In the execution of this high 
trust my object will be to do my duty with impartiality 
and justice to all. I shall have great necessity, gentle- 
men, for your infinence in the new position in which I 
am placed, and I feel entire confidence I shall receive it 
at your hands. A representative from the State of New 
Jersey, upon whose soil so many brilliant achievements 
were accomplished in the Revolutionary war, and whose 
people have ever been distinguished for their devotion to 
the Constitution and the Union, I pray to the Great 
Arbiter of our destinies that I may do no act to impair 
the integrity of either, but that they, by wise and prudent 
counsels, peace and order may yet reign in our midst, and 
our free institutions be perpetuated to our descendants. 
I feel I have a national heart, embracing all parts of our 
blessed Union. Again thanking you for your kindness, I 
now enter upon the discharge of the arduous and compli- 
cated duties of that station.” 

Mr. Phelps, of Missouri, being the oldest consecutive 
member, administered the oath to the Speaker by request 
of the Clerk, 

THE SCENE IN THE HOUSE, 

The Times correspondent writes: ‘* The close of the 
Speakership scene was impressive and imposing. The 
galleries were crowded and orderly. In the Hall every 
member was in his proper seat. The Speaker-elect, one 
ef the finest men of the House in personal presence, was 
conducted, amidst profound silence, to the Chair, by 
Messrs. Sherman and Bocock. His address was in good 
taste, and eminently national in tone, For that instant, 
at least, all sectionalism was stilled. No foreigner pres- 
ent could fail to be satisfied that, after all our party 
bickerings, we are but one people in heart and senti- 
ment. It was the first organization in the new Hall, and 
it is quite certain that the old one never presented a scene 
altogether so splendid to the eye.” 


SPEECH OF MR. SHERMAN. 

At a serenade offered to the leading Kepublican mem- 
bers on Thursday Mr. Sherman, being loudly called, ap- 
peared, and spoke as follows: 

“My Frrenps, Lapizs anp Greytitewen.—I had re- 
tired to seek rest and quiet, You summon me, and I 
obey. But I was not prepared for this cordial and kind- 
ly greeting of hand, heart, and voice, which leaves me 
almost without the power of returning my thanks. We 
have met to congratulate each other upon the happy re- 
sult of this day's labor. A Republican Speaker is elected, 
and no calamity comes; a Republican Speaker is elect- 
ed, and the people rejoice; a Republican Speaker is 
elected, and st advance; a Republican Speaker is 
elected, and cotton is worth eleven cents a pound and up- 
ward—and may it advance higher. [Cheers.] A Repub- 
lican Speaker is elected, and slave property remains the 
same in value. (Cheers.) A Republican Speaker is elect- 
ed, and the Union is safe. (Uheers.) So it will be when 
a Republican President is elected—[prolonged cheers, and 
cries of *Goed !"}—for in that event every right of every 
citizen of every State will be secured in his hands. The 
only dissolution of the Union which our adversaries fear 
is a dissolution of their union with the public treasury. 
This is the ‘union’ they clamor about: and it must be 
confessed they cling to it with a sincere love. (Laugh- 
ter.) This is the source of their injustice to us. We tell 
them our determined, only purpose, and they quote rt us 
the language of some crazy fanatic. They represent us as 
believing what we do not believe; they say we in- 
tend what we do not intend; and then they howl and 
rave at us. I tell you, my fellow-citizens, if you take 
away the pressure of money, the pressure of office, you 
will not hear men crying out * Disunion |" and en- 
deavoring to separate the people of one part of this coun- 

from the other. [Cheers.] My friend«, we will conquer 
their injustice, we will beat down their prejudices, we 
will quiet the fears of the few among them who are sin- 
eere. We will do it with firmness and love, with broth- 
ndness and respect. Dissolve the Union of these 
States! Fellow-citizens, my people live afar off, on the 
shores of one of the beautiful lakes of the West. If they 
were to hear am them such talk as we hear from the 
Democratic office-holders of the federal capital, they 
would not hang them, but the; would denounce and 
curse them. Dissolve the Union! It can't be done. 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana have recently 
met and resolved it shali not be done. (Cheers) I tell 
‘ou, my fellow-citizens, my heart is in this contest—my 
and isin it. (A voice, ‘ Your pocket, too!") Yes, my 
pocket, too—and every energy that I possesa I tell you, 
_ will all live to see not only a Republican Speaker, 
it, I trust in God, a Republi Presid (Cheers. } 
My fellow-citizens, let us greet the new Speaker as the 
harbinger of coming events. The past is with our ad- 
versaries—we rejoice in the present. Let us hope for the 
future.” 
THE PROPOSED SOUTHERN CONVENTION, 


Resolutions were introduced in the Virginia House of 
Delegates on Monday, January 30, declaring that while 
we recognize an imperative necessity for decisive meas- 
ures in the present condition of things, yet we believe 
that prompt and efficient co-operation can be more safely 
obtained by the direct and authoritative action of the con- 
stituted authorities of the Southern States than through 
the agency of an assemblage which can have no legiti- 
mate power except to debate and advise. Therefore the 
“eneral Assembly of Virginia will not at this time un- 
@ertake to invite any conference of Commissioners ap- 
yeinted by the authorities of the Southern States. 

Governor Houston's Message to the Legislat of 
Texas, transmitting the resolutions of the South Carolina 
Segisiature, opposes the Southern Convention. The 
Z i duced luti sustaining Governor 
Houston’s views. Texas gave up her independence to 
the Unton, and is unwilling to surrender the Union on 
an emergency not deemed sufficient to excuse so import- 
ant a step 

TRIAL OF STEPHENS AND HAZLITT. 


In the Ciceuit Court of Jefferson County, Virginia, in- 
dictments ware on Wednesday found against Andrew 
Stephens and William Hazlitt, as accomplices in the 
Marper’s Ferry convulsion. In delivering the charge to 
the Grand Jury, Judge Kenny, who presided in the ab- 
sence of Jui Parker, dwelt upon the atrocity of Brown's 
attempt, the necessity of vindicating the safety and 
she dignity of the State, while he earnestly advised the 
Jury to avoid on, judice, and groundless suspi- 
cion. For the monwealth Mr. Andrew Hunter, who 
conducted the proceedings against Brown and the earlier 
convicts, appears; while the defense is conducted by Mr. 

rgé Sennott, of Boston.. On Thursday, upon the 
opening of the Court, Mr. Sennot, on behalf of Stephens, 
prayed that the case might be transferred to the Federal 

















Courts, in order that the prisoner might be tried at Staun- 
ten. The Court refused to make the requisite transfer, 
and the case proceeded, Mr. Harding epening for the 


FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT. 
One of those calamities so invited by the mode in which 
those man-traps of our city, the tenement houses, are 





constructed, occurred on Thursday evening on Elm 
street. A double building, crowded to the sixth story 
with human beings, took fire in the basement, and owing 
to the combustible material deposited there, the house 
was at once filled with flaines and smoke. The unwarn- 
ed and panic-stricken inmates, whose escape by the stair- 
way was cut off, fled to the upper story. A few leaped 
from the windows and were saved with more or less in- 
jury; and others were rescued by the noble efforts of the 
firemen; but a large but unascertained number perished 
before the eyes of the spectators. The building was the 
property of Mr. Edward Waring. 


EXECUTION OF STEPHENS, 


Stephens, the man who poisoned his wife in order to 
marry one of her nieces, and whose trial made so much 
noise some time since, was duly executed for his crime 
on 31 February in the yard of the Tombs, New York. 
He died without confessing his guilt. 

HIS ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE. 

Stephens had tried to escape. About two weeks ago 
he considered ‘he idea that all hopes of a pardon would 
be useless, and accordingly set to work to derive means 
to secure his freedom. With the aid of a friend he di- 
vulged his schemes to Sanchez, who, it appears, heartily 
joined in the conspiracy, and soon all their plans were 
made to carry into execution their murderous purpose, 
and Monday night was arranged, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, to carry into execution their deadly work. For 
some time they were unable to decide upon what weapons 
should be used; but finally, at the suggestion of Stephens, 
revolvers werc agreed upon, they being the most effectu- 
al. Accordingly Stephens undertook to secure the weap- 
ons, and by some means at present unknown, but no 
doubt through the help of a third party, two revolvers, 
loaded, were placed in their hands, without the knowl- 
edge of the wardens or any of the deputies. It seems 
that it has been the habit of the keepers to give the above 
two prisoners their suppers after the remaining convicts 
had been locked up for the night, and it was at this time 
that the attempt to carry into effect the plot was to be 
perpetrated. Stephens was, the minute the keeper open- 
ed his cell door, to step out and shoot him dead, and then 
to kill the other keeper in the like manner: he was then 
to procure the keys and release Sanchez, and if possible, 
both liberate themselves. 

HOW THE PLAN PAILED, 

It, however, in some way became known to the Warden 
of the prison, Mr. Charles Sutton, on Monday afternoon, 
and he at once took prompt steps to foil them in their 
bleody purpose. Mr. Sutton communicated the fact to 
Sheriff Kelly, and these two gentlemen, with two others, 
one a Mr. Cunningham, a keeper, forthwith proceeded 
to the cells of the prisoners. They called Stephens to his 
cell door, after opening it, and ordered him to submit to 
being searched. At this announcement Stephens seemed 
greatly surprised, but putting on an air of firmness, de- 
murred, and said he thought it rather hard that one 
whose life was so short should be subjected to being 
searched, or even suspected of having any such de-igns, 
and at the same time being apparently very indignant. 
This plea was, however, of no avail, and the Warden, 
Sutton, with Sheriff Kelly and the two others, seized him, 
finding that he would not allow them to search him quiet- 
ly. As soon as they took hold of him he made a despe- 
rate struggle, and resisted with a'l his power, but finally 
he was thrown to the floor, and while four held him upon 
his back the othersearched his pock ts. As was suspect- 
ed, in one of his pockete was foun’ « six-barrel revolver, 
heavily loaded. When it was taken out Stephens gave 
up, and hung his head, knowing full we}! that it was now 
all day with him. He said nothing. but was immediate- 
ly handeuffed by Mr. Cunningham, and locked wp in an- 
other cell. They then proceeled to the cell of Sanchez, 
and demanded him to give over the pistol he had in his 
possession, which he instantly did, producing a like re- 
volver, loaded tothe muzzie. Both Sanchez and Stephens 
were then taken toa dark eli on the fourth tier, hand- 
cuffed and safely secured. ‘hat the plot was frustrated 
is no fault of Stephens, as his desperate character is too 
well known to admit of ~ ¢oubt but that had he got out 
of his cell his escape was sure. On searching Stephens's 
cell a hole was discovered partly made through the side 
wall between his cell and Sanchez's, it was hid by the 
bed and some cigar boxes. How tle secret leaked out 
has not been ascertained, but it is presumed that Sanchez 
became alarmed and *‘ squealed.” The ouly sure way of 
escape for the prisoners, had they been successful in kill- 
ing the two keepers, were to procure ‘he keys, pass into 
the court-room of the Special Sessions, thence into the 
Fire Marshal's office, and opening the outer door, all 
they had to do was to scale the iron railing, and they 
were free. There is no doubt but some of Stephens's 
friends were in waiting during the night *> aid them in 
their flight. 

A WARNING TO LADY-SKATERS, 

We read in the Boston Atlas: ** An afternoon or two 
since, a young lady, while skating on Jamaica Pond, 
strapped her skates so tight about her feet as to prevent 
any circulation of the blood in the feet below the ankles. 
The consequence was, that, upon taking them off to re- 
turn home, her feet were both found to be frozen. Al- 
though every effort was made by physicians to restore 
them to a normal state, one of them was 60 badly frost- 
bitten as to render amputation necessary to prevent mor- 
tification ensuing.” 

A CONNECTICUT SCANDAL. 

The Stamford (C ticnt) gives the par- 
ticulars of a runaway wife at that place, which has been 
the topic of conversation among scaudal-mongers for 
some days. They are as follow: 

“A few weeks since a young and beantiful girl took 
up her residence in that town, and entered the High 
School as a pupil. Every body, especially the young 
men, were curious to know who the young stranger was, 
and where she came from: but with all the ingenuity 
invented on such occasions, the interested ones were 
completely baffied in their efforts to ascertain her place 
of residence. A few days since, however, a genti 
from New York made his appearance and claimed the 
fair incognita as his lawful wife. The husband insisted 
on taking his wife with him, but the lady resisted his 
importunities, and kept her person beyond his reach. 
Hereupon the gentleman became more violent iu his de- 
monstrations, and would probably have resorted to forei- 
ble means to coerce the return of the lady, but for the 
arrival of her brother. Two men met at the Stamfurd 
House on Friday last, when an excited colloquy ensued, 
during which the husband indulged in remarks deroga- 
tory to the character of his wife and her family. These 
remarks were followed by a blow from the fist of the 
brother, which laid the disconsolate husband at full length 
on the marble floor, The spectators here interfered, and 
prevented any further demonstrations of this character. 
On the following morning the brother and sister took 
passage on the cars for New York, whither they were fol- 
lowed by the baffled but not yet despairing husband. 
Further this deponent sayeth not."’ 

PERSONAL. 

The General, it is said. has decided to dis- 
continue the coach service between Yuma and San Die- 
go, and will in future substitute horseback service, as 
more economical. 

The New York correspondent of the New Orleans 
Courier says that “ a number of our first-class citizens— 
gentlemen of the bon ton—uare associating together for 
the purpose of forming a society, the objects of which 
shall be to extend hospitality to distinguixhbed men from 
all parts of the Union upon their arrival in New York.” 

Hon, Mr. Faulkner, the newly-sppointed Minister to 
France, with his family, sailed for Europe in the Fulron 
on Saturday. 

Ex-Governor Chase, of Ohio, was, on Ist inst., chosen 
United States Senator by the Legislature of that State, 
The vote stood—for Chase, 75; Pugh, 54; Corwin, 5. 

A jury was being impanneled some years ago in Oua- 
chita. Uncle Zeke, from the pine hilis, was on the pan- 
el. When called up to be sworn, he objected to sitting 
on the case. It required some urging from the Court to 

t his *‘ reasons.” Finding it necessary, however, to 

ivuige, he said, “* Judge C., I don't like to expose this 
town, but the fact is I've been drinking mighty mean 
licker for near a week, and have had nothing but cat-fish 











to eat at the tavern, and fear, under the cireumstances— 
my narves being powerful weak—that I couldn't do jus- 
tice.” Of course Uncle Z. was excused. 

Ex-President Pierce and lady have arrived in Nassau, 
New Providence. Within forty hours after leaving these 
wintry shores they were breathing the balmy air of the 
tropi ‘The Governor of the island and other officials 
had received the Lx-President with great politeness. 

Blondin has decided to amuse the Quebeckers the 
coming season, Aftcr inspecting several localities he 
has fixed on a position close to Montmorenci Fali-, from 
point to point, immediately below the cataract. He says 
the span he intends to walk is 1400 feet long, being 200 
feet longer than the span he walked at Niagara Falls. 
The Falls of Montmorenci are nearly 250 feet high, being 
100 feet higher than the Falls of Niagara. 

Among the on dits of the day is one to the effect that 
Madame Bodixco, widow of the late Russian Embassador, 
will shortly wed Captain Scott, of the Britieh Navy. 

A wedding took place in Oxford, Marquette County, 
Wisconsin, a few days since, and soon after the knot was 
tied the bride was taken off by a neighbor to sit up with 
a sick person. The bridegroom next morning applied to 
the Justice to have himself unmarried, but the function- 
ary informed him the thing could not be did. 

Miss Swisshelm, the editress of the St. Cloud (Minne- 
sota) Democrat, has been appointed surveyor of logs and 
lumber. The appointment having been ridiculed, she 
replies that women have as riuch riglit te employments 
in which the pay is more than the work as men have, 
and that for one she declines the honor of working for the 
wages of wifchood ; that she would rather saw logs into 
boards with a hand-saw, for her bread and butter, than 
take the doled pittance which keeps most women’s souls 
inside their bodies; and that not one man in five hun- 
dred would object to any woman doing the work of a 
surveyor-general. 

The heautifal residence of John A. Rogers, F-sq., situ- 
ated near the village of Indiana, County of Haldimand, 
Canada West, was totally destroyed by fire on Friday 
last, together with his valuable household furniture, 
late, ete., and two of his children, aged respectively 
five and three years, the former a boy and the latter a 
girl, were consumed in the buildir . 

Mr Rogers, when erecti 
the upper half st« 
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ine residence, designed 
play-room”™ for his children 
during the ir —where the little ones were 
at the time of the « 1, as is supposed, obtain- 
ed some matches and kindled a fire in their play- 
which was not discovered until the whole of the 
f the building was in flames, and too late to save 
ther children, building, or its contents. 
‘ tl ghter of Samuel Antz, of Lewist 
dentally swaliowed a new penny 
last, from the effects of which slie t 
er, and died on Sunday. 

Last week, while the youth and beauty of Centreville, 
llinois, were gathered at a social party, at the Centreville 
Exe fe, an old gentleman who was subject to spells of 
waiking in his sleep, after going to bed, fell into a slum- 
ber (la somnambula). He arose from his bed attired in 
nothing but a shirt. and walked directly among those 
10 were participating in the scenes of festivity. The 
surprise was said to be more astonishing than agreeable 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 

Tur object of Lord Cowley's mission to London was, to 
resume the negotiations between England and France, 
which were instituted by the former, and interrupted by 
Count Walewski's opposition. The principle of these 
negotiations was, non-intervention in the affairs of Cen- 
tral Italy. France, adopting the same basis, is desirous 
that the whole of Europe should give its formal assent to 
the principle. With this view, Lord Cowley was solicited 
to sound the feelings of the Briti<h Cabinet as to the ad- 
visability of addressing a collective note to the European 
Cabinets. In this note, an infraction of the principle of 
non-intervention was to be treated as a casus belli. The 
British Cabinet, while expressing its readines« to support 
the principle of non-intervention, either at the Congress 
or in its communication with the foreign Powers, pointed 
out the impossibility of pledging itcelf without the con- 
sent of Parliament to a courseof policy which might pos- 
sibly involve hostilities. The feeling of the Northern 
Courts gave rise to some fear that Europe would not tacit- 
ly submit to so threatening an intimation, and which also 
implied the adoption of principles opposed to the inde- 
pendence of every State which possesses the right of form- 
ing alliances as it may think proper, and at its own risk 
and peril. 

The British Cabinet having thus declined the proposi- 
tions to enter into any engagements having such an im- 
portant bearing, the question of an early meeting of the 
Congress is again revived 

MEETING OF THE GREAT SHIP COMPANY. 

A stormy mecting of the Great Ship Company had 
been held in London. A report was presented, showing 
the position of the Company. and announcing the resig- 
nation of the Hoard. A motion to receive the report was 
followed by an amendment that, befure doing so, a Com- 
mittee of inve-tigation be appointed, After a warm dis- 
cussion, it was resolved to decide the question by ballot. 
The result of this ballot was expected to be made known 
on the day the America sailed. The meeting stood ad- 
journed till the 17th. 

BURIAL OF LORD MACAULAY. 

On 9th January the funeral of Lord Macaulay was sol- 
emnized at Westminster Abbey. 

The chief mourners were the Rev. J. Macaulay and 
Mr. Macaulay, Jun., UC. L. Macaulay, Esq., and George 
Trevelyan, Esq., who were seated in the first carriage. 
& F. Ellis, Exq., E. Cropper, Esq., J. Cropper, Jun., 
Esq., and H. Holland, Esq., were conveyed in the sec- 
ond carriage. 

At Hyde Park corner the carriages of noblemen and 
others swelled the procession, which was now of enormous 
length, probably a hundred vehicles having been added 
to it, and as it continued down Grosvenor Place the 
spectacle was one of imposing solemmity. Here, too, a 
long line of carriages was drawn up by the roadside, 
partly to allow the cavalcade to pass, and partly, no 
doubt, to afford the occupants an opportunity of wit- 
nessing its passage. On the steps and at the windows 
of the houses were also a large number of spectators, 
and here, as elsewhere, the exhibition of public fecling 
was most sympathetic. 

The Lody was received at the Abbey by the pall-bear- 
ers, and the coffin was carried through the cloisters up 
the nave to the choir, being deposited beneath the organ 
during the celebration of the service. 

The pall-bearers were : 

Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR, 

Tus EaRL OF CARLISLE, 

Fak. SHELBURNE, THE SPEAKER, 

EARL STANHOPE, Sim Davip lunpas, 

Sik Henry Hoivanp, THe Dean or St. Pavi's 

Bart., (Dr. Mitiman). 


The congregation included distinguished representa- 
tives of both Houses of Parliament, of the clergy, of lit- 
erature and science, the bar, the army and navy, and 
other leading professions. 

The service was commenced by the Rev. Canon Jen- 
nings. As the coffin was borne onward to the choir, the 
choristers sang the fine composition of Purcell, ** lam the 
Resurrection and the Life." When arrived at the choir, 
the Psalm, ** Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place,” 
was chanted, and the lesson appointed for such service 
was read. The anthem was from Spobr's * Last Judg- 
ment,” * Blessed forever are they that die trusting in 
God.” 





Lorp Jonn Rvsseit, 
DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


The Dean read portions of the service, and when he 
came to those sublime words, ** Ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,” the personal friends of the illustrious aeceased 
cyild be at once distinguished from the depth of their 
emotion, Ina gallery immediately over the grave were 
three ladies in deep black, who seemed utterly overpow- 
ered with grief, 
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The service occupied about an hour. At its clove the 
chief mouruers tovk a last view of the grave and coffin, 
and then silently quitted the scene. The barriers being 
how thrown down, the crowd of spectators were allowed 
to approach the verge of the grave. The outer coffin is 
formed of polished elm, and it inclores a leaden coffin 
and shell. ihe lid is divided into three compartments; 
the upper one contains, on an engraved plate, the arms 
of the deceased peer. The shield bears two arrows and 
two buckles, and has two pelicans as supporters. The 
crest is a boot with a spur, surmounted with the usual 
coronet. The motto of the coat of arms ia “ Dulce Peri- 
culum.” The second compartment contains the follow- 
ing inscription: “The Right Hon. Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, Baron Macaulay of Rothwell, born 25th Oct., 
1500, died 28th Dec., 1859." At the lower part of the lid 
is a small shield with the initials of the deceased peer, 
“T. BM.” The coffin is ornamented with massive gilt 
handles, three upon each side and one at each end, sur- 
mounted with coroneta, and the surface is covered with 
black silk velvet, and is decorated in the usual style of 
funeral ornamentation, 

DIAMONDS FROM LUCKNOW. 

Mr. Amunn arrived in London by the Bombay mail, 
having for saie a considerable parcel of diamonds, some 
of them quite extraordinary for size and importance 
He had disposed of a few, the price ranging from £1000 
to £15,000. An uncut brilliant of unusual magnitude he 
has refused to part with for 7,000,000 francs, and stands 
out for £300,000, which, if he can't get in Paris, be car- 
ries the gem to Amsterdam or St. Petersburg. The 
* diggins” in Lucknow, and some other hidden localities, 
during the mutiny were not unproductive. 








FRANCE. 
FREE TRADE ESTABLISHED IN FRANCE 

The Emperor Napoleon has announced, by a letter ad- 
ressed to M. Fould, his desire to substitute a system of 
approximate free trade for the narrow protective pr Cie 
ple which has heretofore governed French commercial 
intercourse, and intimates his design to inaugurate the 
new economical era as early as may be consistent with 
agricultural development. At the same time, the fact 
of a commer ial treaty of reciprocity between Fran 
England having b negotiated is atlirmed ; 60 that 
relations of the two countries, i + will be 
relieved at once of excessive The change 
has been productive ot general satistaction both in France 
and England. 
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THE EMPEROR'S ULTIMATUM TO THE POPE. 

Ry late arrivals we are furnished with a remarkable 
letter addressed by the Frencli emperor to the pope. In 
it he deplores the state of affairs in Central Italy, as- 
cribing it by no indirect implication to the unwillingness 
of his Holiness to adopt reforms demanded by the condi- 
tion of the people, and pointing out the only alternative 
which the actual position of affairs seems to present. It 
consists in the abandonment of the Romagna, upon con- 
dition, to be guaranteed by the Great Powers, of undis- 
turbed property in the remaining ttater. With what re- 
ception this decisive measure mct we are not informed 





THE LATEST ON THE HOOP QUFSTION, 

The Paris correspondent of the London Court Journal 
sets at rest the question of the Empress renouncing hoops. 
He says: 

**We can therefore affirm upon our conscience and 
honor that, whatever may have Leen said with regard to 
the abandonment of crinoline by that august and gra- 
cious lady, the absence of whatever portion may have 
been cast aside was not perceived; indeed, we should al- 
most say that it must have added to the expansion of the 
petticoat by the facility thus afforded for the more easy 
expansion of that which remained. Nothing could be 
more graceful and more dignified than the flow and fall 
of her Majesty's garments; but, at the same time, whe 
can say that any falling off is there? As the beautifal 
and gracious lady took her seat upon the throne she filis 
so well, the uniform, the sword, nay, one haif of the very 
person of the Emperor became lost to view—imbedded, 
as it were, in the beautiful and glittering mass beneath 
which it disappeared, leaving not even the thin and in- 
distinct outline under the velvet of the Imperial robe to 
show that it still existed." 

A DROLL EXPEDIENT. 

A ladies’ shoemaker in Paris named Mathieu, being 
hard up for money, lately conceived the idea of writing 
memoirs, together with, to use his own expression, 
‘the biography of the feet" of all his customers. He 
sent a circular, together with a proof-sheet, to every one 
of them, politely stating that any lady who might wish 
her name not to appear in his book must be good enough 
to remit him the sum of fifteen francs. Tie following 
specimens of the biography were read in court, on his 
trial: 

“ Madame A lives Rue , No. —, first floor ; mar- 
ried in 1844; three children ; pays badly ; feet very difs- 
cult to fit, instep too flat, two corns and three bunions ; 
walks awkwardly, and wears her shoes out in the inside 
very fast. 

** Madame R——., Rue . No. —, two pair back ; still 
an old maid; borrows children to cake with her into the 
Tuileries Garden ; pays her bills, but makes a hard bar- 
gain; feet spreading, toes crowding one over the other; 
two corns and a bunion, 

‘*Madame R——, Rue ——-, No. —, fifth floor; former- 
ly kept a cook-shop; has two sons, privates in the army 
of Africa; two unmarried daughters; gives her children 
nothing and never pays until served with a writ; feet 
flat, large, and fatty, and very apt to burst the leathers ; 
& great many corns and bunions, all mixed up together." 

Several of the ladies applied to were weak enough te 
pay the fifteen frances, but others complained to the pe- 
lice, and the literary shoemaker was condemned, for 
swindling, to a month's imprisonment. 


ITALY. 
ULTIMATUM OF THE POPE. 

The Paris correspondent of the Post reports that the 
Papal Nuncio has said the Po will give up the Ro- 
magna, provided the rest of his dominions be secured tv 
unm. 

Cardinal Antonelli's reported resignation was not con- 
firmed. 

At Vienna it is fully believed that the Government in- 
tends openly and actively to interfere in Central Italy in 
favor of the exiled Dukes and Papal Government. The 
Pastoral of the Archbishop, published in the Weimer 
Zeitung on the 11:h, confirms this fear. 

NOTE TO THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 

The Roman correspondent of the Courrier du Dimanche 
writes, under date of the 3ist ult. : 

** Yesterday Cardinal Antonelli sent to the Deke of 
Grammont a note of the utmost importance, and which 
has been the subject of all sorts of commentaries to-day. 
It is couched in very firm language, and contains cate- 
gorical conclusions. His Eminence informs the French 
Embassador of the painful surprise felt by the Pope on 
learning the publication of a work which throughout 
assails and outrages the temporal sovereignty of the 
Holy See. The Cardinal then proceeds to state that 
such pamphlet would have passed unnoticed, or at least 
would not have caused any more uneasiness to the Holy 
See than other publications of the same nature put into 
circulation by the enemies of the Church, if certain cir- 
cum-tances had not unfortunately imparted to it a real 
importance. His Eminence cx mplains of the silence of 
the French Moniteur respecting a production to which 
the universal press of Europe attritvutes an official origin, 
and frankly declares that the explanations obtained by 
the Apostolic Nuncio at Paris appear to his Holiness any 
thing but satisfactory. The Sovereign Pontiff is re- 
solved to defend firmly, and under all circumstances, 
the integrity of the domains of the Church. If the Em- 
peror Napoleon's Government, w hich bas given the Holy 
See so many proofs af pious solicitude, should not think 
proper to assure the Sovereign Pontiff that the policy of 
France is not that of the anonymous pamphlet, the Holy 
Father would not consent to attend the Cougress.” 
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- LAUNCH OF THE UNITED STATES STEAM CORVETTE “RICHMOND,” AT NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, ON JANUARY 26, 1860.—[Sre Pace 90.] 
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LAUNCH OF U. S. STEAM COR- 
VEFT. « RIC-LMOND” 

Tis fine vessel, the last of five of a similar class 
wdded to our navy, has been for months ready for 
the water; but not till now has the order been 
given to launch her. At a quarter before noon on 
the 20th of January she entered her destined ele- 
ment in splendid style, at Norfolk, Virginia, amidst 
the plaudits of thousands, who covered the decks 
of the surrounding vessels, and filled every ‘ coign 
of vantage” on terra firma. The ceremony of chris- 
zening was gracefully performed by Misses Robb 
and Berryman- the latter a dauzhter of the distin- 
guished sounder of the Atlantic and pioneer of the 
ocean telegraph. 

The Richmond will not suffer in beauty of model 
from comparison with any of her sister ships. ‘the 
following are her measurements; cenzth over stl 
259 feet; between perpendiculars, 225 iset, enr- 
sreme b.eadth. 423 moulded ditty, 41; draugne. 
read; for sea, 16; extreme depth from rail to keel 
forward, 32; amidships, 28 feet 6 inches, aft, iC 
feet 6 inches; displacement at fifteen teet, 2604 
tons; tonnage, by register, 1934. Her two en- 
gines have each 58-inch cylinder, and 39 inches 
stroke, with Mariin’s patent boilers and Sickles’s 
valve. The propeller, of brass, is 14 feet in diam- 
eter. Her mainmast is 90, foremast 84, and miz- 
en-mast 73 feet long ; maiu-yard, 84 feet ; and oth- 
er spars in proportion, Pierced for thirty, she will 
mount but sixteen guns, all of 9 inches. Engines 
and all are ready for her, and she will soon be fit 
for a cruise. 

There are now five new steamers at the Gosport 
yard—gratifying evidence of Uncle Sam’s awaken- 
ing attention to the enlarzement of his steam navy. 
An unprofessional man may be indulged in one re- 
flection in this connection. One of the first wants 
of a new ship is a name, and, with her, there is al- 
ways something in a name. Now we have never 
seen any explanation of the disappearance from 
our navy-list of so many of those names which fig- 
ure, and will always figure, so brilliantly in our 
history. Where are the Java, the Guerriere, the 
Wasp, the Horn:t, £’/nsurgente, etc., ete.? Poor 
substitutes, indeed, the /rogvitle and the Duck Riv- 
er for titles which are to the sailor’s heart as the 
sound of atrumpet! It is well enough, as a gen- 
eral thing, to enlist local feeling by dubbing our 
liners (if we ever have any) after States, frigates 

after rivers, and sloops after towns. But why 
make the rule so rigil? Why appeal so strictly 
to neighborhood rivalry, to the exclusion of names 
of national significance, and identified with nation- 
al glory? England’s practice is lifferent, and hers 
is a safe example in naval matters The entente 
cordiale may oblige her to ignore many of her old 
French prizes ; but even the Frenchman will meet 
at her dock-yards the Victory, the Trafa/gar, and 
the Duke of Wellington; while with us she does not 
mince matters in the least. Our once-despised 
“ fine-built frigates,” the Chesapeate and the Pres- 
ident, are carefully perpetuated. The Chestpeake, 
if we mistake not, was prominent in the late Chi- 
nese operations, our alliance in which was solicit- 
ed. As our gallant Commodore glanced at her 
flag, he must have given the adage, ** 3lood is 
thicker than water,” < mental interpretation rath- 
er different from that it ordinarily bears. 





EXPLOSION OF A STEAM-BOILER 
IN BROOKLYN. 


Wr engrave on the preceding page the explosion 
of the hat-factory of Ames & Moulton, in Brook- 
iyn, New York, which took place on 3d inst. The 
explosion occurred at about 7°30a.m. The loss of 
life already ascertained is six killed and fifteen in- 
jured, many of them mortally. 

The buildings extend from Nostrand Avenue, 
near Myrtle, te Sanford Street. The main struc- 
ture is 200 feet ‘ong and 25 feet wide, with a build- 
ing adjoining, on the east side, 30 feet square—both 
buildings of brick, and three stories high. The 
boiler was on the ground-floor of the latter building. 

The precise cause of the explosion can not be def- 
initely ascertained, as the engineer is killed. It is 
supposed, however, that the water-pipes were froz- 
en, and, a large fire being built, steam generated 
so quickly as to cause the catastrophe. The en- 
gine-room and the centre of the main structure are 
a mass of ruins, 

The noise of the explosion was heard a mile dis- 
tant, ~ .d such tho force that the houses in the 
neighborhood shoo’ to the’. ‘oundations. A por- 
tion of the boiler was impelled a distance of 250 
feet. 

A general fire alarm was rung, and the firemen 
and police were promptly on “he ground and com- 
menced tearing away the rubbish. They succeeded 
in extricating all who were supposed to be under- 
neath. ‘The dead were taken into the sizing de- 
partment, where all were recognized up to noon, 
except one. The injured were taken to their resi- 
dences or to the hospital. 

The bodies of the five men who were killed were 
laid together in the planing room, where they were 
wentified by their friends. 

About two hundred persons were e,yployed in 
the building, of which from fifte to seventy-five 
were females. It being some time before the hour 
to commence work, but few, comparatively, were 
there when the catastrophe occurred. Fi-e girls 

nly had entered, ana perhaps: thirty men and boys. 
lad the explosion taken place one hour later the 
loss of ‘life would have been frightful. Dozens 
;Were approaching the building from different di- 
rections, and some were just entering. 

A young man John Higbee (killed) had applied 
for work some days before, and was told to come 
this (Friday) morning. According to engagement 
he reported himsclf and sa down before the boiler 
to warm his feet. He was launched into eternitv 
2 moment afterward. The body was bruised into 
an indistinguishable mass, and his father was only 
able to recognize him by a defect in one of his feet. 





A BROTHER’S STORY. 


Mapce and J—sister and brother—were alone 
in the world. Father and mother had sought the 
spirit-life, leaving us here without a friend to whom 
we could lay the claim of kin. Father had been 
stricken in high health and robustness—cut off as 
the scythe cuts the stout stem. Mother—gentle, 
sensitive, frail—had lain down her life after, with 
that quiet relaxing of grasp through which death 
has stolen the name of sleep. We were quite 
alone—Madge and ?. 

She was but a child—only fifteen. I was just 
within the pale of legal manhood. We leaned to- 
ward each other entirely now—clasped our hands 
closer, and lovee one another more fond!y than 
ever before. Not that the former love was less, 
but this was yreater 

Another snadow came creeping over us. I was 
vecoming blind. First a lessening of the glare of 
'iggh* and a dimness of vision; then indistinctness 
of outline; then confusion of objects; then—utte. 
zloom. Beneata the aeronaut the earth sinks 
away cl. its forests and hills and cataracts are 
gone, till at last thick clouds intervene and all is 
lost bv. indefinite and illimitable space, So to me 
it seemed that life was gliding away, ieaving no- 
thing but existence—a simple void. 

Extingnish the light in your drawing-room ofan 
evening. and after the first dense blackness will 
come creeping into view the larger and more clear- 
ly-outlined, and then the lesser objects, till, in a 
little time, not many of them will be lost to you. 
So from the first entire extinction of the beautiful 
sense of sight, came gradually back, through other 
avenues, the same swect scenes of life—vailed, it is 
true, but full of pieasantness, and scarcely less rich 
in suggestion than before. 

As I have said, Madge, when I lost sight of her, 
was but fifteen years of age. 
estimate beauty. Mentally mature, but in form 
and feature unperfected. A brunette. I remem- 
bered, in my blindness, that her hair was very 
smooth and black; her forehead not massive, but 
finety chiseled and suggestive; her hand soft and 
warm; her eye—that was the distinguishing feat- 
ure of my sister Madge It could never be painted. 
Even the sun failed to catch its rich and varying 
light. Looking into her eyes, you Looked into 
depths—floating, viscid crystais—black. coal- black, 
brilliant, melting, soft, piercine —ail vithin the 
compass of a glance. I have seen eves neariy dry 
—so void of liquidity as to suggest artificial lubri- 
cation; but Madge’s eyes were always floating, 
swimming. And yet my sister kad not been called 
beautiful. Nor was she: there was not harmony 
between the features of the undeveloped girl. 

I had always thought that the adhesiveness of 
woman, her clinging nature, involved the sense of 
need—need or protection. And yet as J] became 
more helpless— who so heJpless as a blind man?— 
my Madge clung closer and closer. Protection! 
I was ashamed of my previous thought, Madge 
was the oak, and / the ivy. 

Madge read to me from the authors that we 
loved—read with the richest voice and most varied 
intonation. I verily believe that her soul-reading 
gave me more of the heart of the writer than I 
could possibly have caught had my own éyes wan- 
dered along the lines. Poetry, romance, history, 
art, politics, all were brought to me through her 
musical tones. The morning paper enlivened our 
little breakfast-table. After the early household 
duties, Madge gave me what she cailed ‘the 
heavy reading of the day.” After dinner, ro- 
mance. After that, poetry. At the tea-table, the 
evening paper. By candle-light, a *‘‘ medley.” 
Between whiles she talked to me, or, with a sis- 
ter’s delicate tact, gave me time to muse when the 
mood was on, remembering tbat the blind hold the 
pictures of color and form through retrospective 
musings. 

Madge’s power of description was either origin- 
ally great, or else her habit of word-painting for 
my benefit and pleasure wrought wonders. She 
could give me clear pictures of all scenes and ob- 
jects: even painting and statuary were reproduced, 
and delicate shades ot coior and curves of outline 
were almost as present to my inner sense of sight 
as in days iangsyne. 

Madge directed me in the street, taking my arm 
as naturally as though I had not lost vision, and 
leading me thus. She learned to drive fearlessly, 
and thus gave me the exhilaration of carriage-mo- 
tion and the perfume of meadows and orchards, 

Madge took the place of light: saw for me; made 
me happy in spite of my stupendous loss. And she 
was as happy as J. 

As months and years ran by, making her more 
and more necessary to me, sometimes the thought 
of losing her would spring upon me, matched by 
this reflection: ‘‘ She is not beautiful, and can not 
be won, perhaps, from the pleasure of caring for 
me.” ‘Thus the thoughts would rise and be pushed 
away. But often when, as the evening clo-7d, she 
would throw herself into my arms to be rocked into 
sleepiness—Madge was always full of both vivacity 
and childishness—I felt that I was infolding an- 
other Madge than the angular schooi-girl of my 
days of vision: and when, passing my hand up to 
her face, I found her cheeks rounded and symmet- 
rical, touched her full lips, and brushed the long 
lashes, and when [ toyed with her fingers, meas- 
ured ker throbbing wrist, and traced the beautiful 
contour of her arm, my heart would sink a little. 
How could I help it? I hope I was not very 
wicked. 

But when I hinted such a possibility, she would 
press her soft hand upon my lips, and, imprisoning 
my words, give wings to her own, and tell me over 
and over again that never, never, never could she 
be so happy as now, * queen of our Jittle sitting- 
room, with such a brother to care for.” Dear 
Madge! Young men came often to call on me— 


me !—to whom she would chat with so }: tht a heart 
as to sct me quite at my ease. But what does a 
woman know of the life before her ?—or a man ei- 
ther, for that matter? 

Madge became less airy and rollicking. Not 


Not beautiful, as we: 





sad; only about her seemed to float a silvery c. ud 
—a soit, dream-like envelope; her sky seemed 
changed from the sparkling Northern to the soft 
Italian. She was even more tender than before 
passed her hand oftener over my brow, and laid 
her cheek more carefully upon mine. 

One day a stranger called—a stranger to me. I 
knew the approaching step to be new long before 
the bell had begun to tinkle. The tread was reg- 
ular and firm. A deep, rich voice uttered th: sal- 
utations; and when we were introduced the hand 
that I grasped met mine with a manly pressure. 
Madge joined in the conversation, but the tone was 
new. A subdued, a richer, more liquid tone. I 
knew then that the depths of her woman nature 
had been stirred, and that her h->rt, like the Nile, 
was overflowing her voice. I felt that, a second 
time, I had lost my sight! After the tirst tumult 
God gave me strength to bear it wi.ingly. 

When the “ fullness of time” had come [ called 
her to me, and, pressing her to my heart, opened 
the whole matter—while she lay in my arms us 
asleep---and told her that I gave her willingly to 
the stranger. Putting her hand upon my forehead 
—that was her emphasis—she said, in a clear tone: 
“T shall not lea you. He can not come o us; 
I must not go to him.” I expostulated; se was 
firm. I spoke of the omnipotence of love she, 
trembling like al af the while, gave precedence to 
love and duty. It was allin vain. The “ stran- 
ger” went to his home; but I knew that, in the 
months which followed, Madge and he were, in a 
sense, together. 

A year had departed. Madge and the ‘‘stran- 
ger” had sustained their waiting betrothal, but 
there was no change in her purpose. One morning 
a glimmer of light shone into the cha ber of my 
eyes. I fell upon my knees, prayerfully, and with- 
out the power to rise. As days and weeks went 
by, the light increased slowly but certainly. Oh, 
how I prayed for the gift of actual vision !—less for 
my own sake than for hers—while I kept the pre- 
cious secret in my heart, though it seemed ready 
to burst with the imprisoned joy. The outlines of 
objects came; then color, shade, and tint. I saw! 
Madge, the beautiful, queenly Madge was pictured 
a thousand times before she had suspected that I 
saw the first shimmer of light, 

I can not tell how I broke the sweet news, for [ 
do not know. I remember tears, sobbings, smiles, 
caresses, laughter, light, and joy. 

The *stranger” came again. And when, at 
length, Madge threw her arms about me with her 
joyous ‘* Good-by,” she whispered a thought in 
my ear which made it, she said, aimost easy to 
leave me. But no matter about that. 

The marvelous return of sight had been wrought, 
under God, through the skili of a young oculist in 
whose hands I had placed myself, enjoining strict 
secrecy, lest Madge might be lifted upon a wave 
of hope only to be dashed down again. 





OUR PET. 


THE way we became possessed of Our Pet was 
this. The uncle with whom I and my brother and 
sister lived, the kindest and gentlest of human be- 
ings, had a great fondness for animals, and brought 
us yp in the same praiseworthy sentiments. He 
had some nice horses in his stable, five poodle-dogs, 
and a proportionate variety of cats; and we loved 
them all dearly ; but a feeling had somehow arisen 
among us, and was not to be repressed, that the 
family happiness was incomplete without a monk- 
ey. How to get one was the difficusty, for my 
uncle would not hear of low barrel-organ monkeys, 
who wore kilts, and had no manners; and a gen- 
tlemanlike monkey, accustomed to good society, 
was not easily met with. At last, a lady living a 
few miles off, wrote to offer my uncle hers, as it 
had grown so intolerably mischievous she could 
keep it no longer. Nothing daunted by the pleas- 
ing character awarded to it, my uncle cheerfully 
accepted the gift, Jacko arrived, was duly ad- 
mired, petted, and put to bed in the stable, the 
warmth of which he seemed greatly to enjoy. 
Next morning my maid came to dress me, look- 
ing very much as if she had just been on beard a 
steamboat in very rough weather. 

‘* What is the matter?” said I. 

‘*The monkey, miss,” said she. 
gar beast. I can’t abear him.” 

‘“* What has he done ?” said I. 

‘Done, miss?” said she. ‘*‘ If you'll believe me, 
he’s a settin’ on the door-step a eatin’ a live snail 
for his breakfast Ugh!” 

It didn’t sound nice, certainly; but hunger brings 
us acquainted with strange mouth-fellows; and I 
supposed the poor darling hadn’t been properly 
taken care of; so I hurried down stairs, and found 
him chained to the render in the dining-room, and 
the servants just coming in to prayers. My uncle 
began to read a chapter. Jacko, finding it dull 
sitting there, with nobody noticing him, and no- 
thing to do, gave a sly pull at the tail of the black 
poodle lying near him on the hearth-rug, just to 
see how he would take it—as a pleasant way of be- 
ginning an acquaintance. 

“ Gro-ow-owl !”’ said the poodle. 

“ Jacko, be quiet,” said my uncle. 

“ Haunk!”’ said Jacko. It wasa peculiar sound, 
something like a groan, that he made; unlike the 
speech of any other monkey, or of any created be- 
ing I ever heard. My uncle went on with the 
chapter. Jacko gave another sly puil. 

“ Gro-ow-ow1 !” said the poodle. 

“ Jacko, be quiet,” said my uncle. 

* Haunk!” said Jacko; but finding that, for 
some inexplicable reason, my uncle did not intend 
to send a vook at hi head, he amused himself dur- 
ing the remainder of prayers by pulling steadily at 
the dog’s tail, hand-over-hand, just as a sailor pulls 
at a rope, ¢liciting melodious music from the un- 
happy dog, angry, but perfectly useless ejacula- 
tions from my uncle, and a series of choking fits 
from the assembled household, who could hardly 
be expected to view such an exhitition unmoved. 
After prayers my uncle observed that he “ri ther 


* He’s a wul- 





though * . would settle Master Jacko to-morrow.” 
From that time forward, durin prayer-time, he 
w . always chained, rain or sunshine, to the door- 
steps, where, when he had once beheaded every 
flower within his reach, he could do no more mis- 
thief beyond vulgarizing himself hopelessly with 
live snails. 

Bu io return to his first day among us. After 
breakfast at which he got a great deal more cream 
than his fair share, he was turned loose into the 
3arden, being evidently tame enough -ad wide- 
awake enough to his own interests not to wander 
far from the house. Before luncheon he was 
brought in and chained again to the fender. The 
table v.s already laid, and the servant went to 
fetch the meat. Crash—crash—crash! In ran 
my uncle, and found Jacko sitting on the fire- 
irons like Marius, among the ruins of Carthage, 
surrounded by broken glass and china, knives and 
f rks, brooks of water and rills of winc, haunking 
merrily, and still holding in his hand the corner 
of the table-cloth, which he had pulled and pulled 
till down it came, with all its contents, on the floor. 
He got a tolerably sound thrashing for this ex- 
ploit, but he did not seem cowed by it. The mo- 
m nt the table was relaid he began to shout for 
his beer; and nobody could have any luncheon in 
peace till he got it. After luncheon he was turn- 
ed out again to wander at his own sweet will in 
the garden, and I went to my music-] son. I’res- 
ently the cook put her face, purple with suppressed 
re, in at the door, and asked me to come and 

k to her in the passage. I went. 

“If you please, miss ” said she, with ominous 
politeness, “‘ what would you pl-ase _horder for 
dinner?” 

‘* Dinner?” said I, helplessly; “didn’t my un- 
cle order dinner before he went ut t. g?” 

“Yes, miss,” said she, ‘* he hord- « i - but ’ow 
am I to get it, or any think else cumfertable, while 
that hanimal is a-roaring and a-rampag’ 5 ab: ~t? 
He come into the kitchen ten minutes a , au. of 
course we runn’d away, along of being frightened ; 
and when we come back ifh ’adn’t been a-writin’ 
of his name a hinch deep i. the cold jelly for the 
soup; and he’s heat up the pie, and a flask of oil, 
and a pot of pomatum, and _ blister; and now he's 
a hairing of hisself on the t-p of 'e ’ouse with 
your music-master’s hat.” 

‘Oh, Kitty,” said I, clasping my hands, “ if 
your master hears all this Jacko will have to go.” 

“Like enuff, miss—him or I,” she answered, 
grimly. 

But being a good-natured woman at heart, and 
much attached to ‘‘ the fam'ly,” I at last prevailed 
upon her tc bury the matter in eternal silence, and 
returned to my music-sesson. Having gained this 
important victory, I war ~t leisure for minor con- 
siderations, and was so mac’ distracte. by weigh- 
ing probabilities as to whether it woul occur to 
Jacko to bring the hat dow again or not, that 
when Mr. Mellon said, “‘My dear young lady, 
you are playing all wrong. What is that large, 
open note?’’ I looked at it nervously, and said 
‘a monkey” instead of ‘‘a minim.” 

Shall I ever forget that meek little man's face 
when, on going away, he asked for his hat, and 
was informed by our Jeames, with the utmost 
gravity, that ‘‘the monkey had took’d it to the 
top of the ’ouse, Sir; but they’ve sent for a chim- 
bley-sweep to fetch it down.” 

That functionary arrived in due time, and got 
the hat. I waited for Jacko in the garden with a 
glass of sherry, his favorite refreshment; 1nd while 
he was drinking it, being rather exhausted with 
the excitement he had gone through, he allowed 
me to put his chain on, and I led him quietly away. 

Monkeys certainly have very strong likes and 
dislikes. There is a particular style of person 
they can not endure. My sister Georgina is one 
of these Pariahs of monkey civilization. No monk- 
ey who ever came across her could endure her for 
a moment, and least of all our own Jacko, though 
she is generally considered a pretty enough sight 
to look upon. However engrossing his occupation 
might be—whether he was eating his dinner, or go- 
ing to sleep after it on my lap, or teasing the dogs, 
or peaceably engaged in a chasse aux puces among 
the tangled forests of their long curly hair—it was 
all the same—the moment she appeared he was 
seized with a convulsive shudder all over, and 
made a frantic dash at her as far as his chain 
would allow ; then, when he tound he really could 
not get at her to bite her nose off, he would retreat 
on the fender, and execute a war-dance among the 
fire-irons, gnashing his teeth, rolling his yes, fling- 
ing wild yells of rage and defiance at her, and say- 
ing, as plain as monkey could speak, ‘‘ She makes 
me sick; do, do take her away.” She never pro- 
voked him in any way; 0° the contrary, she was 
studiously deferential and timidly polite to him ; 
and I dare say that was partly the reason why he 
behaved so ill; for I think monkeys are rather 
like lovers—a little wholesome severity, not to say 
harshness, is good for them, and keeps them in 
their proper places. 

One morning my uncle, coming down to break- 
fast, was greeted by Jacko with suc’ excessive ur- 
banity and overacted delight that he guessed there 
must be something wrong; and, looking sharply 
round the room, saw that there was )}o butter on 
the table, and that Jacko held one han: carefully 
behind his back. My uncle slowly advanced, ey- 
ing him stealthily ; Jacko, loudly protesting how 
charmed he was to see him that particular day of 
all days in the year, stil! kep ‘is hand behind his 
back. My uncle came close up, still eying him 
fixedly. Jacko, seeing there was no help for it, 
with a back-hauded jerk threw th butter into the 
grate, crossed his hands in his Jap, and set smil- 

ngly serene, as a good man roused from peaceful 
slumber. “ Jacko, you sh! be lickec !” said my 
uncle, He understood perfectly, and in his terror 
made such a horrible clatter with his chain among 
the fire-irons that my uncle began to unfasten him, 
that he might thrasn him in peace and comcort. 
But Jacko was too quick for him; the moment he 
was free he sprang up the chimney, and sat sing- 
“ng in the soot. His triumph was short. He for 
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got he had a tail; and my uncle, cautiously put- 
ting his hand up the chimney, caught the tip of 
that tail, and brought him down, squealing and 
yelling, to receive his deserved punishment. An- 
other time we found the breakfast-room so full of 
feathers that we thought somebody must have been 
plucking a goose there; but it was only Jacko, who 
had contrived to reach one of the sofa-pillows, and 
had been unripping it for his amusement. It was 
& great satisfaction to our feclings when he nearly 
choked himself with two or three feathers that had 
got into his cream; and then he glared vindictive- 
ly at us, as if we had done it! 

Things went on in this way for some months— 
Jacko perpetually getting into scrapes, and per- 
petually being forgiven—when a change came o'er 
the spirit of the family dream. It was arranged 
that we should go and pay a visit to my brother, 
the clergyman. Jacko was to go, too, for change 
of air. 

Well, we went to see my brother. Never shall 
I forget that day’s journey. We woke and found 
ourselves famous. It seemed as though the intel- 
ligence of our approach with our queer retinue was 
telegraphed along the line before us; for whatever 
station we alighted at, we instantly became the 
centre of a group of admirers. Jacko’s admirers 
consisted entirely of boys of every age and degree 
of respectability, from mamma's darling with blue 
eves and curly hair, going home for the holidays, 
in his best jacket and trowsers, to the seediest ur- 
chin of the streets. Big and little, they clustered 
round like bees, flattening their noses against the 
hamper that contained Jacko, though there was no- 
thing to be seen but two eyes that glowed like 
burning coals. However, it seemed to afford them 
unlimited satisfaction ; and I heard one little fel- 
low say, in an awe-struck whisper, to a small con- 
federate, ‘‘Them’s the ladies as belongs to the 
monkey !” 

“The longest day, live till to-morrow, will have 
passed away.” This trying day was over at last, 
and we arrived at my brother’s village. Jacko 
was received in any thing but a flattering manner. 
As he was being taken out of his hamper at the 
door, a parrot, swinging in its cage opposite, bris- 
tled up all its feathers at him, and screamed out, 
“Get out, you snob!” Jacko, a trae philosopher, 
was no more depressed by this undeserved con- 
tumely than he had been elated by the triumphs 
of the morning. ‘“‘ Haunk!” said he, and devour- 
ed all the out-door grapes he could reach, while 
waiting for a more substantial supper. Presently 
my brother's dog, the most sagacious creature | 
ever saw, came out to meet us. It was curious to 
watch his astonishment at the sight of Jacko; he 
walked round and round him, sniffing; then grave- 
ly sat down on his haunches, to examine him at 
leisure ; then gently bit the end of his tail, to sce 
what he was made of, seeming to say, ‘‘ You are 
very odd; you are the oddest thing I ever saw; 
but I am monarch here, and as long as you don't 
bite I will befriend you.” A touching friendship 
sprang up between them; the dog would hardly 
stir without the monkey; and it was quite pretty 
to see them playing together like two kittens, 
Jacko putting his head quite fearlessly down the 
dog's enormous throat, and bullying him in every 
way, as if he were a human being. 

Jacko soon signalized his arrival at the rectory 
by coming out in quite a new light—as a moral re- 
former. He prevailed upon an old woman to go 
to church, who had withstood every description of 
clerical battery for years. No amount of blankets, 
or pounds of tea, or persuasion, could induce her to 
set foot inside the church. Once I went to her, 
armed with tea and sugar and a convincing tract, 
and bored her to such a degree that at last she 
turned upon me. “ Don't tell me. Young uns 
goo to church fur to shew thur bunnets; old uns, 
fur to goo’to sleep. I’se sleep varmer here.” And 
feeling secretly guilty of a certain new bonnet, 
trimmed with blush-roses, I slunk off. But fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread: Jacko succeed- 
ed where many a curate had failed. When Good 
Friday came round, all the village went to church 
except this old woman and Jacko, who, prowling 
up the street, spied some hot cross-buns in her win- 
dow for sale, They did not remain there long; 
and he settled himself comfortably on her pump- 
handle to enjoy his feast. Presently the old dame 
came eut to get some water, and seeing Jacko, fell 
down ina fit. When restored to consciousness by 
her neighbors, she solemnly assured them that she 
had with her own eyes seen the devil sitting on 
her pump, eating hot cross-buns. ‘‘ Naw, dame, 
naw,” said John Tarbut, pork-butcher and oracle 
to the village; “’t couldn't ha’ been the devil 
thees’t seen ; t’ devil would ha’ been afeared to eat 
hot cross-buns; they'd burn his mouth like. Thee 
must ha’ seen a cretur very like the devil, what 
parson’s sisters play wi’.” ‘* Eh, man,” returned 
the irritated dame, ‘‘thee thinks a’ the world's 
fools but thysen. Dost think I doan't know the 
devil when I sees un?” And nothing would per- 
suade her but that she Aad seen the old gentleman 
himself, and that he would certainly come again 
‘*to fetch her,” unless she mended her ways. Ac- 
cordingly, she came regularly to chuich from that 
day forth; and from that day forth Jacko was 
known in the village as the young ladies’ devil. 

Now there is a confidence that I wish to make to 
an enlightened public. I will tell the truth, hu- 
miliating though it may be to my hero. Jacko 
didn't marry; and he didn’t die; he ‘‘ emigrated ;” 
which is polite English, I believe, for describing 
the fate of people who ‘leave their country for 
their country’s good ;” who are transported, in 
short. His tricks were so incessant, and so very 
unclerical, that he kept the village in a perpetual 
state of hot water, besides earning for my brother 
an unenviable notoriety as the ‘‘ parson what kept 
the devil.” So it was settled in family conclave 
that he must be parted with; and though I could 
then guess what the feeling of Brutus must have 
been when he sacrificed his sons, I was forced to 
submit. <A friend sailing for the West Indies 
agreed, as a favor, to take him with him; and we 
have never heard of Jacko since. 





CROFUT ON SKATES. 

Tuere they were, all bundled into a four-horse 
sleigh, waiting tor me, shouting for me to ‘Come 
down, Crofut!” It was ‘Our Skating Club,” of 
which I was Secretary and ‘Treasurer, and my Ata- 
lanta was among them; but, although I had been 
waiting for them, I didn’t rush with joy to the 
window to say, “Coming!” I wanted to go, and 
I dreaded to go. The fact is—lct me confess it in 
my first paragraph—that I am not a good skater: 
indeed, I may say that I am a miserable skater. 
I never should have joined the club if Atalanta 
hadn’t said, “‘ Do, Charley—I mean, Mr. Crofut !” 
I wanted to go because she was going—a good rea- 
son, you'd say, if you knew her; and J didn’t want 
to go, because all the rest of them made fun of me. 
Whenever I fall, which is frequently, they laugh; 
they say they are sorry for me, Lut that they can’t 
help laughing. Banks, of Boston, is always par- 
ticularly sorry for me, aggravatingly sorry ; tells 
me to “ Toddle up!” in a patronizing, gentle, affec- 
tionate wavy, that makes me mad enough to bite 
his head off; but I know it would only make the 
matter worse to betray my enraged sentiments; 
soI smile. Then there’s Helen, of Troy, the tall, 
the thin, the acutely vet blandly sarcastic Miss 
Helen, who delights to carom the sneers on Ata- 
lanta, which she means to have hit me. Is there 
any creature more peculiarly hateful than a smart, 
spiteful, jealous woman? And Helen is plainly 
jealous of Atalanta, whom every body admires; 
as my dear friend Banks knows full well, when he 
ventures to flirt, even faintly, with the rival of 
“her Highness.” Banks don’t attempt it off the 
ice, but there he knows he can safely snub me, 
and I submit simply because I can't keep up. Not 
that she encourages him! Oh no; she’s an angel! 

The sleigh was open and omnibus. Atalanta 
sat at the entrance. She narrowe: her skirts, and 
with one of her winning smiles remarked, ‘* Llere’s 
room !”—simple words, but capable of an interpre- 
tation both blissful in the present and hopeful for 
the future. 

Five and a half u.iles of unalloyed jor! Banks 
and Helen sat nearest the driver, and we were 
sheltered from them by a dozen of merry-makers. 
The vehicle was so crowded that our elbows touch- 
ed; also, our feet were temptingly contiguous; 
wolf-skins protected us, under cover of which my 
angel allowed me to press her little hands. She 
smiled upon me-and said, How glad she was I 
came! She encouraged me, Let them tease, I 
should soon rival the fastest of them. And how 
nicely she managed to be so personally kind, and 
yet to be joining all the while in the general glee. 
I feared at the time that we should be noticed, but 
have since surmised that the other couples might 
have been similarly engaged. Omnibus-sleighs, 
and wolf-skins, and contagious proximities tend to 
a general, but only superficial, merriment, which 
overfloats an undertow(e) of private and particular 
flirtation. 

Under these ameliorating circumstances I forgot 
past failures and disgraces, forgave my enemies, 
and felt kindly disposed toward the whole human 
race. I even looked forward to future successes : 
the time would come when I should no longer dis- 
trust the treacherous divergence of skates; the 
time would come when—“ Ah! blissful when !"— 
when I could claim the right to have and hold the 
little hand I pressed in mine, perennially, not sly- 
ly, as now, under cover, but openly, in the sight 
of all men—especially of Banks, of Boston. 

But now we were nearing the lake, and there 
came over me a sense of the transitory nature of 
mortal delights. Measure pleasure by miles, in 
sleighing time, and how fleetly it flies! I clung 
to the rapturous present with a closer grasp of that 
little hand ; and when they all screamed, ‘‘ Here 
we are! There it is!’ I did not look up, but I 
saw in mind that cheerless expanse of ice—miles 
and miles of glazy, glary ice—and I shivered with- 
in, grew gelid at heart, the while I tried to chatter 
a smile as my contribution to the general rejoic- 
ing. How I hated the sight of that frozen lake! 
Scene ef awkward trials and ridiculous failures, of 
sprains and strains, of bumps and thumps, of sneers 
and tears—yes, even of tears, for I had actually 
wept the silent tear there, in vexation at my in- 
vincible awkwardness. 

My frame of mind was become so frigid that I 
could hardly limber my lips into a smile, when my 
Atalanta, approaching me at the lake's edge, with 
radiance in her eyes, and her skates in her hands, 
said, 

‘* Help me buckle ‘em on?” 

This was indeed a gleam of sunshine. She had 
never asked me before. Always that hateful 
Athenian, Banks, assuming superiority in such 
matters, had contrived to secure the doing of the 
delightful task. Now it-was mine; and I bestow- 
ed a lingering care upon each little buckle. 

Oh, dainty, dainty boots! Oh, ankles round 
and small! Painters and poets may rave of that 
dim horizon line ‘‘ where sky and water meet,” 
but to my eye no line of beauty is so perfect, so 
enchantingly beautiful, as that which marks the 
upper edge of blackest kid and the lower edge of 
snowy stocking! 

And now she is off and away! Would that 
McLenan might see her, and catch with his fine 
pencil-point her symmetries of shape and motion! 
Erect, and with scarcely an effort, she glides along, 
skimming the surface like a yacht before the wind. 
Muff, and skatinggjacket, and closely-fitting hood 
give her an upper compactness, with which the 
undulations of her flowing skirt make graceful con- 
trast. Her colors, too—scarlet and gray, with seg- 
ments of “‘ Balmoral,” and glimpses of something 
brightly white beneath—I grow sclfish as I am 
charmed by them, and would have no other eyes 
than mine enjoy their dazzlement. 

Now she increase’ the speed of her flight. Her 
skate-irons ring as she spurns the humming ice. 
With the swiftness and grace of a bird she glances 
along. 

Now slowly she circles her course, and returns, 
leaning, with alternate swervings, from side to side 
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—scanning “the poetry of motion” with sn i 
Jambic rhythm. She comes nearer and nearer; I 
can see the roses on her checks, and the sn.i 

is bringing me. She sweeps a circuit, and roun 


to at my landing, exclaiming, between breaths, 

** You won't say that Helen can beat me !” 

““ Say!” I could say nothing. I was speechless. 
Had my thoughts found words, I should first, I 
think, have submerged the Helen beneath the thick 
ice of my scorn, and then have offered my Atalanta 
my heart and hand, my fortune and fur-coat, my 
gloves, skates—every thing. In spirit, I dashed 
out to meet her; in body, I stood still, though my 
very skates seemed inspired with a passion for 
hers, and slipped uneasily forward. So I was si- 
lent—wisely postponing my “ pop,’’ hoping for op 
portunity to do it more gracefully upon terra firma; 
for suppose I had slipped and tripped, or had stum- 
bled and tumbled! Think of it! 

**Come,” she said, *‘ let’s go out and join the 
rest. Give me your hand !” 

“No, thank you,” I replied. “I was just think- 
ing of offering you my hand, but not for that pur- 
pose. (How charmingly she blushed!) I'm going 
off to practice by myself.” 

So she spoke kindly and encouragingly, and I 
thanked her with all my heart, and she sailed 
away. Then I straggled off alone to a distant, 
quiet bay, and began my old experiments in bifur- 
cation. 

Voila! I am at practice! I remember the 
“ spread-eagle” wherein Banks excels, and am per- 
forming a humble imitation. Yet L fear to at- 
tempt it, lest never again shall be re-united my 
twin-born Londoners; as they separate in ventur- 
ous essay, I trust only in the strength of my tail- 
or’s stitching—for if that fails me, then inevitably 
a dissolution of the union. 

Vira! I have spread—not the eagle, but Crofut. 

A stands for Atalanta. Shall I adventure it? 
May I attain the joy of displaying to her the suc- 
cessful result of a determined, heroic effort in her 
behalf and honor ? 

Courage, mon enfan 

BUMP! 

With quadrupedal exertions I regain the perpen- 
dicular, anid I resolve to attempt, in future, only 
the simpler experiments. I can at least improve 
my speed; Andiamo! Corroggio! Never say die !— 
I straggle, I straddle, I gesticulate unmeaningly, I 
emulate the graces of a wooden-jointed doll, I trip 
at nothing, an# fall at full length. 

My utter disgust with myself is not at all miti- 
gated as I see in the distance the mazy involutions 
of my friends and hear their cheerful voices. I can 
alistinguish them by their colors, and as I try to 
identify them— Dol see clearly! Is that Banks 
skating with my Atalanta, hand to hand, face to 
face! Are they waving their arms in the Spanish 
dance! Thus does he improve my absence; and 
she—but no, she’s an angel. And yet she can not 
but prefer his easy skill to my stiff clumsiness. 
But oh, ‘‘my soul is dark!” What would I not 
give to be among them, inferior to none, superior, 
even by only a little, to that baleful Banks! 

Zip! zip! zip! zip! I heard behind me the 
swift strokes of an approaching skater, and turning 
around, saw, close at hand, a youth of rural aspect, 
who seemed on the point of running me down ; but 
he stopped, miraculously, yet so near me that we 
stood face to face. I may have assumed a trifle 
of hauteur in expression, for I was not pleased to 
find my chosen retreat invaded by a stranger, but 
the fellow was not to be easily abashed. 

“Hope I don’t intrude,” he said; ‘‘ the pond be- 
longs to the town, I b’lieve.” 

‘*No intrusion, Sir!” but before I had well ended 
the sentence he was off like a shot, and I forgot 
my brief annoyance as I gazed at his superb skat- 
ing. A “country gawky,” plainly, his outgrown 
garments giving view ef bare wrists and blue stock- 
ings, buthe could skate! His speed was amazing, 
absolutely. Banks, our best, cou ‘n't hold a can- 
dle tohim. And when he came nearer, as if will- 
ing to display himself, I looked with wonder at the 
exhibitions of his skill. What graceful move- 
ments, what sweeps and curves, what bold, far- 
reaching strokes to right and left! And then his 
caligraphic dexterities, his fanciful delineations, 
his monograms and curly-q’s, his letterings, from 
A to Ampersan! In spite of butternut color and 
brass buttons, I thought of Mercury, and almost 
looked for the wings at his heels. 

An acquaintance with this rustic occurred to me 
as being desirable. If he could teach what he 
knew, I desired to learn; I would pay liberally for 
instruction from such a master of the art. I ad- 
dressed him with mellowed manners, and after be- 
stowing some well-composed compliments upon his 
skill, confessed my own clumsiness and begged the 
favor of a few lessons. 

“Hain't got notime. Father won't let me stay 
above an hour, anyhow, ‘n’ I wanter skate.” 

‘But if I should send your father a dollar bill, 
wouldn't he excuse you for staying a little longer ?” 

My friend smiled, hung his head to either shoul- 
der in turn, and admitted that the money ‘‘ might 
make a difference with the old man.” So we be- 
gan. 

‘What vou want fust is not tobe afraid. Take 
hold o’ my hands and strike out; don’t you be 
afraid o’ fallin’, only strike out, like a good un!” 

I grasped his hands ; he skated backward ; I fol- 
lowed. It was like holding on by a locomotive, 
sixty miles an hour. I couldn't “strike out” nor 
think of it; I could only hold on and follow him. 
I persuaded him to move more slowly, for at that 
rate I was learning nothing; and at a moderate 
speed, with frequent hints and encouragements, I 
seemed really to be gaining. When left to my- 
self, on trial, I was conscious of greater confidence 
than I had ever enjored before, and became more 
hopeful as I got bolder. 

““"F you only had a different pair o’ skates, 
you'd do better. You can’t learn easy on them. 
The runners is too short, an’ too narrer, an’ a gret 
deal too sharp.” 

I examined his. They were of homely construc- 
tion, fastened to his big feet mainly by leather 
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I asked him where he got them. 

**Wa'al, father he’s a blacksmith, an’ he forged 
the runners out o' a couple o’ old files, an’ I made 
elf.” 

I asked to try them on; he consented willingly, 
and helped me gordianize the knots of the “ luth- 
ers :” together we got them on firmly, and I start 
ed. To my surprise and delight I found that I 
could move easily, even rapidly, upon them. 

“Try the long strokes,” said my tutor; ‘‘ don't 
fiddle so!” 


I obeyed him, and, with inercasing 
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soon attained a pleasing success, It was an en- 
tirely new sensation to me, the feeling at ease upon 
skates. The accomplished skater, I suppose, is as 
unconscious of his skates as a Lird is of its wi 


I began to appreciate this unclogged freedom of 
foot, and became slightly enraptured with my new 
experience in locomotion. Jonathan noticed my 
joy, and shouted to me. 

“* That's the kind! 
You'll do on them skates 
yer?” 

Whether my Yankee friend had an eye to a bar- 
gain or not, with his allusion to ‘‘ ‘hem skates,” I 
am not sure. I bought them, and at a price which 
gave him an amazing content After agreeing 
with him as to farther instructions for the next day, 
my Mercury returned to Vulcan and the paternal 
Llacksmith’s shop, with a five-dollar Lill in one of 
his hands and twinkles in Loth of his eyes. 

It was now getting rather late in the afternoon, 
and I bethought me of returning to join my friends. 
Should I surprise them with my proticiency, or 
scrape back on my old skates, and reserve the sur- 
prise until it should be more complete? As I stood 
looking toward the distant swarm of merry skaters, 
debating the questions, I observed a seeming com- 
motion among them ; they suddenly grouped them- 
selves together and were bending forward, as if 
some one had fallen; their voices were hushed ; 
the nervous, hurricd movements of those at the 
circumference of the circle Letokened an accident. 
I gazed earnestly for Atalanta's colors, but in vain; 
I could distinguish most of the others, but tle fa- 
miliar gray and scarlet was out of sight. Could 
she be hurt in some way, never mind how! I start- 
ed witha dash. The distance which separated me 
from them was nearly half a mile, but the ice was 
good, and, thanks to my teacher and his skates, I 
could now start for such a stretch with confidence. 
But I gave little thought to the distance, or to my 
new facilities for passing it; I was off, yet though 
anxiety for my Atalanta had taken an alarmed 
possession of me, I could not but notice with what 
easy fleetness I flew. I thought not so much of 
my means of motion as of the motion itself; this 
was exhilarating. With winged heels, quick breath, 
and bounding pulse, I stretched ahead with a speed 
which amazed me, and fuily realized the merit of 
my mentor’s first maxim, ‘* What you want is, not 
to be afraid!” 

As I approached the group I heard Helen's 
sharp voice : 

‘* Water! she's fainting!” 

Some one, then— Heaven grant, not my Ata- 
lanta!—was seriously hurt. I forced my way 
among them, and there she lay, ber head in Fleta’s 
lap, and one of her feet, from which dangled a 
broken skate, cushioned upon a pile of muffs. How 
pale she was! How beautifully pale she seems as 
now I recall the picture; eyes closed and hair 
thrown back, motionless, marble-like. At that 
moment, however, I gave no thought to picturing. 

“What is it?” I asked, hurriedly, 

“Only the ankle sprained,” some one replied. 

“Will no one bring some water,” exclaimed 
Helen again. ‘‘Mr. Banks! where's Mr. Banks? 
Oh! do somebody go and get some water! she has 
fainted away !" 

‘* “Water !'” remarked the incompetent Banks, 
‘**T'd like to know where she'd have me get ‘ water’ 
when the ice is at least two feet thick !” 

Whence inspired, I can’t tell; but snow occurred 
to me, and I dashed toward the shore. In a few 
seconds—we were not far from the bank—I came 
back with my cap full; Helen dashed it in her 
face, and presently she revived; the dear eves 
opened, and with what delight I leaned forward 
and caught the first gleams of restored intelligence ! 
I fondly thought that something more than intelli- 
gence beamed forth to meet my anxious glance; 
but soon the exquisite torture of her dislocation 
brought the shadow of pain across that Llessed 
face, and I could only turn away to hide the damp- 
ness at my eyelids. But something must be done: 
she must be carried home. 

**Come, vou gentlemen"—it was the bright Hel- 
en who spoke—‘ what are you going topo? She 
must be removed from off this ice, or she'll catch 
her death of cold. Banks!—no: imbecile !—Char- 
ley Crofut, you are worth something [I made obci- 
sance to the reigning queen with reallv'a sincere re- 
spect for her as a sensible woman, although severe } ; 
you just tell us what's to be done.”’ 

My wits flew variously for a moment, then I 
suggested, 

* Put some shawls under her, 
be moved, and cover her well. 
sleigh.” 

I remembereé a farm-house not far from the foot 
of the lake; surely I could find some means of con- 
Away I went. 

I print the maxim for the 


You're gittin’ on famous! 
! Kinder like it, don't 


if she can bear to 
I'll go and get a 


veyance there. 

Jonathan is right. 
benefit of beginners : 

“ Strike out, and don't be afraid: 

Fear, at this juncture of my experience, did 
not occur to me to think of. I zipped along tele- 
craphically, yet not fast enough, it seemed, as I 
thought of the dear one for whom I was exerting 
myself. Let no one of my readers be incredulous 
as to my rate of speed, who has not known the in- 
spiration which impelled me. 

Anios Perkins was not at home; but Mrs. Amos 
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was, and so was the horse and sleigh. 
waited for her leave, but, banging into the barn, 
stirred up the sedate animal within in a summary 
manner (considering the season), and had him 
“tackled in” before he well knew what it all 
meant. The sleigh—have you never seen a Con- 
necticut country sleigh of the antique pattern? 
Then I can’t describe the vehicle, I’m in a hurry. 

“Gee up, Dobbin !” 

And Dobbin geed up rather. No road to the 


I hardly 





edge of the lake, and the crusted snow two or three 
feet deep, you can fancy what a billowy ride I 
had. But once on the ice, and I soon learned the 
capacities of my animal. He knew oats; we 
weren’t long in arriving at the scene of disaster. 
That ridehome! That ridehome! Fleta went 
with us—a cousin of Atalanta’s—and took care of 
the sufferer. I drove, as Dobbin could testify had 
he power to tell. Yet I often looked over my shoul- 





der at that dear, patient pale face, and received, 





as often as I looked, a smile which— There is 
difficulty in rendering smiles into English, do you 
know? So small a percentage of my readers, how- 
ever, will fail to understand exactly what might 
properly follow the ‘‘ which” which antecedes the 
dash above, that I won’t trouble myself with an 
attempt at translation. A smile in Kamschatcan 
means the same precisely as a smile in Patagonian. 
Dialects differ, but the /ingua d'amore is the same 
the world over. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S MORNING. 


Our lady readers will be glad to have the above 
pretty picture, which tells the story of St. Valen- 
tine’s morning. We are not going to inflict upon 
them, after the manner of historical journalists, a 
strictly classical and accurate account of the insti- 
tution of St. Valentine, with a biographical sketch 
of the worthy old presbyter, St. Valentine himself, 
who never did any thing that should have render- 
ed him an object of anxious solicitude to virgins 
and youths, but rather on the contrary, by getting 
himself beheaded, set them an example which they 





will do wisely to avoid. Every body who read 
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Do you know, my reader, the beatific loveliness 
of the smile which conquers pain and lightens up 
the pallor of a sufferer’s face? Then you can ap- 
preciate the happiness with which I applied the 
whip-cord to Dobbin’s back between the brief in- 
tervals of retrospect: you can sympathize with 
me; you will not be in the least surprised to 
read the necessary dénouement of my essay upon 
“ Skates :” 

We are married. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S MORNING, 1860. 


Harper’s Weekly last year and the year before (and 
where is the civilized person who did not ?) learned 
all that is good and requisite to know about valen- 
tines and St. Valentine’s day. We shall therefore 
content ourselves by directing our fair readers’ at- 
tention to the engraving ; to the sweet young lady 
who, so calm and unmoved that she can not surely 
be in love, is receiving a most expensive valentine 
from the roguish child in the centre of the block, 
and does not dream of the arrow which the rascal 
Cupid is aiming at her from his invisible heights ; 
to the bad boys who are peeping through the door 
to see how the girls like their valentine; to the 
fair lady’s-maid of the olden days of chivalry, who 





is handing her mistress’s valegtine to her lover— 
who, for obvious reasons, receives it on the point 
of his lanee; to the affected minanderies of the 
marquis of Louis the Fourteenth’s age, kneeling, 
with anxious and excited face, at his charmer’s 
feet. 

If it be necessary to add any thing, we would 
draw their attention to the following new and ap- 
propriate lines : bi 


" CUPID'S COURT.) 


A youth before Cupid at court once was brought, 
Saith the Judge, ‘‘ What's the reason of this?’ 

“Be merciful, Judge; I stealing was caught.” 
**Caught stealing?” ..**Yes; stealing a kiss," 





**Confessed then the fault?’ spoke sternly the Jndge, 
**Let us see what the Scriptures have said: 
‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ 
For a kiss no penalty's laid." 
“The Scriptures your law?" in joy the youth cried; 
‘Their judgment I'll gladly obey ; 
‘Tis ‘one wound for a wound, one stripe for a stripe,"* 
But ‘the thief seven-fold shall repay.’"'t 
We hope that every young lady reader of Har- 
per’s Weekly will receive at least one handsome 
Valentine; that it may come from some one whose 
name she can guess; and that when they next 
meet the audacious writer or sender may be sound- 
ly punished for nis boldness. 


* See Exodus, xxi. 25, t See Proverbs, vi. 81, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A FEW FRIENDS. 


Ir was thought best, on all accounts, that little 
Filkins should execute the spirit of the partner's 
behest not to be recognized at Cheswick by 
keeping in-doors at Ernest’s lodgings. The 
latter had a most substantial supper prepared 
and sent up to his rooms, of which his guest par- 
took with such a natural freedom from embar- 
rassment as seemed to indicate that responsibil- 
ity was not bad for him. After which Ernest 
went forth to attend the party at the rooms of 
Mr. Todds, cashier. 

Mr. Todds had taken up his abode with the 
highly refined and sensitive Mrs. Dilks, upon 
seeing in an advertisement that that lady was 
open to such a proposition. He was not such 
a spoon, as he would have readily told any body 
that desired the information, as to bite at that 
part of the paragraph which dwelt luxuriously 
upon ‘all the comforts of a home ;” the ‘‘es- 
timable and Christian family” was all gammon 
—the estimableness probably consisting in the 
very flattering opinion they indulged of them- 
selves, and the Christianity being restricted to 
hints not to fence or make experiments in sec- 
ular music with Saxe Horns on Sunday, when 
the pious members of the househeld wished to 
—sleep. The advantages of the place consisted 
almost entirely to Mr. Todds in neighborhood 
—the man with the freestone steps next door 
having formerly owned a grandfather who own- 
ed nearly all Cheswick when it was first settled 
—and the old lady, with brass knobs to her rail- 
ing, directly opposite, being the mother of a Con- 
gressman, a gentleman retired with a handsome 
fortune from bottled lemon beer, and two youn- 
ger sons who had enough to live on even if they 
had done nothing but sleep, eat, and drive their 
own horses—which they therefore did do. 

It was to this house that Ernest Beckford 
bent his way. It was a tall brick edifice, very 
red in the day-time, as if blushing to the eaves 
with the self-consciousness of its own awful gen- 
tility; and even now he seemed to tell it from 
any other building by a sort of lurid glare, 
which fancy saw it shedding through the dark- 
ness of that warm and moonless June night. 
Sounds broke upon Ernest Beckford’s ear, as 
soon as the door was opened, from the elevated 
region of third pair back. To say the least, it 
seemed as if animated discussion was going on 
in the room of Mr. Todds. 

Thitherward Ernest mounted, and, knocking 
at the door, was ushered in, with a pleasing hi- 
larity of manner, by Mr. Todds, and introduced 
by that gentleman to the various guests whom 
he had not known previously, and who were 
chiefly representative of the mercantile interests 
of Cheswick, and the sporting class in general. 
*¢ Mr. Beckford, Mr. Mixer. Mr. Beckford is a 
gentleman from Clingham & Co.—pecuniary, 
like ourselves—find him a valuable friend, per- 
fectly reliable, secured by pledge of public 
stocks, heh, Beckford? Ha, ha: Mr. Mixer is 
of a house that’s our large customer—he’s in 
oil-cloth, door-mats, too? No? I’m surprised 
—really, I thought door-mats.” 

Mr. Mixer—a gentleman recognizable partic- 
ularly by a most elaborate cravat pattern, and 
who, before Ernest entered, had been showing 
Mr. Todds, with the gloves on, how it was that 
Figg hit Solomons when the last named worthy 
departed this life, threw the dexter glove upon 
the floor, and extended his hand with a most 
gratifying frankness—sayinz, ‘‘Glad to know 
you, Sir!” 

It was chiefly, however, his physical prowess 
which enabled him to do this so fearlessly, for 
the rest of the young gentlemen about the room 
came up to be presented to Ernest with very 
much the same cheerful alacrity and air of 
making an agrecable acquaintance that char 
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acterizes an assembly of youthtil sinners, who 
behold a doctor of divinity coming to talk to 
them. “Evidently,” thought Ernest, “I am 
not especially an encouragement to our friends’ 
gayety. ButI believe I will stay, and ‘ make the 
best use of my time.’” It is surprising how very 
awkwardly sporting men will sometimes permit 
themselves to feel, in spite of those free-and- 
easy characteristics of which they boast them- 
selves so much, in the presence of a very quiet 
and gentlemanly person, who, though coming 
among them as into a new life, feels no embar- 
rassment at all. 

Ernest Beckford saw the chill he had thrown 
over these young friends whom he desired to fill 
with every possible degree of rejoicing. Not 
being at all a selfish man, though a very self- 
respectful one, he was anxious to relieve them 
as well as his entertainer from the embarrass- 
ment into which the arrival of a person who 
was not ‘‘one of our fellows” had thrown them. 

He accordingly turned to Mr. Todds, and said, 

‘* May I borrow your gloves a moment? You 
box, Mr. Mixer? Yes? May I have the pleas- 
ure of a little exercise with you?’ 

If Mr. Mixer had heard the same proposition 
made by the steeple of Trinity Church he would 
have placed as immediate confidence in his own 
ears. But before he could murmur an expres- 
sion of surprise Ernest stood before him on 
guard; he picked up his right glove from the 
floor rather by instinct than from any true un- 
derstanding of what was happening, put it on, 
and made a feint. At the next mome nt what 
fistiana would call a well-directed chin-chopper 
took Mr. Mixer off his feet, and extended him 
in a sporadic form over the floor. He picked 
himself up, slapped Ernest upon the back, and 
told him he was a dem‘d fine fellow. After 
which the utmost hilarity and good-fellowship 
was restored to the circle. It was the shortest 
way to put Mr. Mixer at his ease to knock him 
down, and all his friends felt with him. 

Mr. Todds had prepared his guests for a 
‘¢ muff;”’ “‘ they were to make it pleasant to him, 
for reasons of policy, and not to shock him.” 
The guests all now set this down as one of 
Todds’s jokes, and greeted Ernest as a great ac- 
cession to the jovial circle of Cheswick. 

Ernest; a gentleman named Mangles, fat, 
fair, and forty, and who, from the exuberance of 
his nature and the height of the mercury, had 
stripped to his immediately extra-cutaneous gar- 
ment, and was gradually making his way out of 
that as the hilarity of the evening advanced ; 
Mr. Bradby of the Bank, and another person 
whose true identity must now ingloriously sleep 
forever, as history has not handed down the bap- 
tismal name which he prefixed to Smith: these 
four made up a party, and sat down to play old 
sledge. Seated at another table were three gen- 
tlemen more, who preferred euchre of the pecul- 
iar subgenus known as cut-throat, and a few oth - 
ers still « ontinued to fence, box, or pour the fi 
tive song. Mr. Todds, as entertainer, amused 
himself with seeing every body comfortable, and 
meanwhile brewed a very large tin-pail—bee- 
ging that the inaccessible bowl might be ex- 
cused—of iced punch. This compound being 
at last effected, tasted, and pronounced excel- 
lent, was circulated freely in tumblers, mugs, 
and small cups, of those all sizes and patterns 
which prevail in bachelors’ lodgings. 

It began to have its effect. Little by little 
the interest in the various games began to flag as 
the more comprehensive sympathy for universal 
creation grew on the company. At last Mr. 
Mangles, the large gentleman in a shirt, in a 
fit of brotherly enthusiasm for Ernest, against 
whom he was playing, and who had just trumped 
his two-spot with the Jack, declared he could be 
at enmity no longer with him, even in sport, 
and falling upon his neck, began to impart to 
him tearful confidences from the unsullied pages 
of early childhood. 

One by one the distinct groups broke up, and 
a ring was formed about the table on which 
the punch pail stood. The enthusiasm of the 
young gentlemen who, during the previous part 
of the evening, had preferred harmony to an- 
tagonism, spread through all the circle, and 
beautifully various, both in subject and school of 
execution, were the musical efforts of the ama- 
teurs in that direction. ‘To the great astonish- 
ment and mortification of all, Mr. Mangles, who 
had been overwhelmed, as we stated, with rem- 
iniscences of primitive innocence, persisted in 
trolling to the very lugubrious and see-saw mel- 
ody of Ortonville, a ballad which he recollect- 
ed to have been his favorite in Sunday-school. 
Whereat Mr. Bradby, with whom cheerfulness 
assumed the high-jovial and bellicose as- 





now 
pect, being very much chagrined, he interrupted 
Mr. Mangles by sundry questions, suggestions, 


and snatches of more profane melody, in a man- 
ner highly derogatory to that vocalist’s powers, 
and productive of no little unpleasantness of 
fecling. 

Thus Mr. Mangles. “Permit me, L’diesnd- 
genlmn, to awake a harp which on the Bab— 
on the Baby—which has long hung on the Bab’- 
l-nish willows. “T'was strain ‘fm’ childhood. 

**DBirds in their li 

But t'sa shock’ gsight 

“T deny it in toto! °’Tisn’ta 
shocking sight. It’s a remarkably pleasant sight 
to see birds in their little nests agree. T'll stand 
up for the birds. I'm abird. I was brought up 
with em. And any body that says it’s a shock- 
ing sight again, will do it over my dead body!” 

Mr. Manctes. ‘‘I repeat it, 

*** Birds ‘th'r li'll nes'agre 
I say it 'n th’ authority *f Doctor Watts.” 

Mr. Brapsr. ‘ What’s Watt ? 

Mr. Maneoies. “ Watts’s name! 

Mr. Brapsy. “ Don’t repeat my ——— Sir! 
Won't stand it if you are drunk, and very much 
ashamed Lam to sec youso, W hat’s his name ?” 


“s* "gree 





Mr. Brappy. 
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Mr. ManGLes sail (in a subdued voice, as if 
yielding to force of circumstances), ‘I said 
Watts, ’ndsayitgain, Watts!” 

Mr. Brapsy. “ Excuse him; he’s a beast. 
I'll sing something of my own: 

***In the good old Colony 
When we all were 
Three roguish chaps— 

Mr. MAncues (reviving 
** And ‘tisshockigshight!” 

There can be but little doubt that the very 
next moment would have seen Mr. Bradby’s 
tumbler of punch wasted upon the outer instead 
of the inner side of Mr. Mangles’s physical econ- 
omy, had not Mr. Mixer, who saw how nearly 
things had come to a crisis, very adroitly picked 
up the said utensil as Mr. Bradby was reaching 
for it, and finished it himself. Which effected 
a diversion in favor of Mr. Mangles until he 
could be laid upon the settee. There was now 
abundant room for Mr. Bradby’s song, which 
consequently shed itself abroad to his own in- 
tense satisfaction, and the more or less delecta- 
tion of every body else. 

Prominent among the most excited admirers 
of the bard sat Ernest Beckford. With feet and 
hands, with mug now quite drained, fist 
upon the hard mahogany, he signified his ap- 
plause uproariously. 

And Todds, cashier, looked upon him with an 
approving smile, based upon the hypothesis that 
he was getting “ beautifully tight.” Then cast 
a glance of triumph upon Mr. Bradby and the 
first book-keeper, M‘Dowlas (whom we have 
not mentioned before, and perhaps shal 
mention again, because he never did any thing 
worth mention; not even drunk with a 
comical originality, but rather stupidly 1 in- 
capably so), as much as to say, “I told you so! 
I was the man who really appreciated Beckford ; 
see him disclose—splendid !”’ 

Song followed song; applause became more 
and more excessive; and the large tin - pail, 
whose centripetal attraction kept the ring around 
it in hilarious revolution, got lower and lower. 


times, 





and very forcibly 


with 





to get 








Mrs. Dilks, meanwhile, sat upon the hardest 
of hair cushions, in the stiffest of upright arm- 
chairs, in the back parlor two stories down. 


There were two floors between her boarder and 
his guests and herself; but these floors were not 
impermeable to sound. Which fact caused her- 
self and two maiden daughters, who were near- 
ly as old as herself, to experience those emo- 
tions which persons mature and grave have 
singular tendency to feel when in suspense, as 
to whether the house is coming down on their 
heads. 

Mrs. Dilks had just arisen, and, 
of extreme dignified and self-sustaining 
acerbity, was about to ascend to the room hired 
by Mr. Todds, with the final admonition prior 
to “calling the police,” when a ring came at the 
door, which, as it was just in her way, 
ed without the five minutes of probation, and 
all smiles and sunshine, behold Mr. Luke Green 
stands before her! 

“Oh, don’t show me up, ma‘am! Spare your- 
self, Lentreat you! I know the way perfectly— 
making frequent visits, as you are aware, upon 
these young persons of the Bank. Ah! how young 
people need fatherly superintendence !—how one 
feels forthem! Great responsibility, ma’am 
great; duty only enables us to sustain it. You 
are a mother, I beliey So I thought: 
you can understand me, ther Oh, spare your- 
self, I pray! I can go pony as well without a 
light. Good-night, ma’am !” 

In less than a minute thereafter the lichtest 
of taps summoned Mr. Todds to his door to let 
in Mr. Luke Green. Let him in, sure enough, 
upon a singular scene! Mr. Bradby had been 
elevated upon the table in an old Boston rock- 
er, and, with a rolled-up newspaper for a bat 
was leading an orchestra consisting of all the 
rest of the young gen- 
tlemen, except Mr. 
Mangles, who, still oc- 
cupying a recumbent 
position, made a very 
excellent bass - viol, 
and gave forth some 
very voluminous notes 
from the lower reg 
ter, elicited by a foil 
in the hands of Mr. 
Mixer. The other 
instruments were 
supplied by clothes- 
brooms representing 
violins, the backs of 
chairs as harps and 
psalteries, and the 
now emptied punch- 
kettle doing service 
as a snare drum. The 
opera was one never 
before performed as 
such on any boards— 
Vilikins and his Di- 
nah. 

Every body except 
Ernest ceased as Mr. 
Green disclosed him- 
self; and he, with 
mock solemnity, re- 
questing the audience 
to sustain talent and 
listen to a solo on the 
double - action grand 
chair - back, even if 
the other performers 
were so drunk they 
couldn’t go on, con- 
tinued to send forth 
from his throat rou- 
lades of the most pen- 
etrating melody, and 
stopped when he got 
ready. 
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** Very drunk,” observed Mr. Green, turning 
to Mr. Todds, with a sad shake of the head. 
‘** Very!” returned the gentleman addressed, 


in ay 
“By Jove! didn’t think it was in the 
epee. it 1s too bad, thoug Mr. 
: Bank superintendent, in a desolate 
tone. * This young man came here with the 
of re and look what you 


eculiarly sprightly and pleasant manner. 
fellow !” 
Todds,” 
! 


gh, 


ommendations, 











have made of him. Bad as Mr. Filkins already. 
Ah! how evil habits infect even the most inno- 

| cent. Sad boys, sad boys!” 
**Guess it won't hur curtly answered 
Mr. Todds. “If he’s been drunk before, he’s 
used to it; if hasn’t, why he'll do it better 
} next time. at’s my philosopiiy. If a man 
can’t be a brick sometimes what’s he live for?” 
““At any rate,” said Mr. Green, ad lressing 
himself to the company at large, “may I ask, 


for Mrs. Dilks’s sake, that the harmless mirth of 
our young friends take a form less auricularly 
demonstrative? The excellent woman whom I 
have mentioned, after a most laborious day, was 
about making a visit upon this room as I came 
in; and nothing but my representation to her 
of the extreme care which owed to her 
| health prevented her from so fatiguing herself. 
Doubtless it would be also disagreeable to you 
to have her take that pains.” Then, turning to 
Mr. Todds, he added, ‘Suppose you 
propose a return to cards—as a slight sedative, 
you know.” 
As requested, the cashier suggested, with all 
the quiet — h he was capable of, making al- 
lowance for the tenth iced punch, that it might 


be an agreeable variation of the hilarities of the 
} 


she 





solo voce 
s 2 voce, 








evening to resume cards he suggestion ap- 
peared to receive general favor, and even Mr. 
sete s arose from his resting-place, said that 
he felt perfectly right, notwithstanding that it 


was his general conviction still that birds in 
their little nests agree; and sat down opposite 
his former enemy, Mr. Bradby, in a game of old 
sledge. The other two who made up that set 
were M‘Dowlas and—oh! it was discovered 
that a fourth was wanting. Would Mr. Green 
play ? suggested Mr. Bradby. Oh, Mr. Green 
thought he had better not—they could make up 
the set without him. No? Positively would no 
one fill up the game? Well, then, just to oblige, 
would take a hand, though it was not his 
al custom. 
As he said this he looked out of his ordinari- 
ly placid, gray eyes, with a sharp, quick 
glance aside at Ernest, which would have kin- 
dled punk, or any thing drier and more impres- 
sible than that unfortunate young man was just 
at present. With a sleepy, unwinking stare he 
returned the compliment; at the time 
drawing his chair up—in a feeble, half-discour- 
aged sort of way—to a place where he could 
look at the game. 

By this time Mr. Todds had bestirred himself, 
and was ready with another pail of iced-punch. 


he 


steel- 





same 





Tumblers, mugs, or cups, all around, and mu- 
tual healths to begin with. Mr. Green just 
sipped, shooting another flint-spark glance at 


Ernest as he did so, which that young man ev- 
noticed not in the slightest. 
game went on at the table near which 
was sitting, and meanwhile the remain- 
der of those in the room had organized them- 
selves into various groups, one playing euchre, 
another whist, and a couple of gentlemen amus- 
ing themselves at bluff upon the settee. Pres- 
ently Ernest nodded more and more, and final- 
ly leaning his head upon the post of the door 
by which he sat, was evidently asleep. On the 
table in front of him Mr. Bradby laid down a 
five-dollar bill. It was directly « three 
more, and the game went on. 
“King for high—no ac 
Jack—and two-spot for low ‘ 
| I was three the time, and 





vered by 


out—here is the 
s me three. 


had the Jack 











last 


“AND POLITELY HELD OUT FOR THE INSPECTION OF Mi 
GREEN MIS QWN WHITH LUT SINEWY MAN'S FIST.” 
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time before—seven. 
lieve.” 

This might have been said by some men in a 
way to provoke all the losers to frenzy. I have 
known of a loser who, hearing it said, lifted the 
heavy arm-chair on which he had been sitting 
and pitched it into an elaborate ormolu-framed 
pier-glass twenty feet high, necessariiy to the 
somewhat damage of that expensive article. 
But in the present instance it was uttered with 
a touching ease, delicacy, smoothness, a free- 
dom from triumph on the one hand, or condo- 
lence on the other—a perfect lulling placidity 
and passive force, which lubricated the passage 
of the stake to the winnev’s wallet, so tnat it 
seemed in the very nature of things as possible 
for a stick to swim up the glassy gyre of a whirl- 
pool’s funnel, as for that twenty dollars to have 
been swept into any other hands than Mr. Luke 
Green’s. 

There was not a murmur from any of the 
losers. There was not the slightest unusual 
motion on the part of any body. 

And Mr. Luke Green supposed that he alone 
was the repositor of one secret. He, together 
with a being who, in the present day, sometimes 
keeps our darkest secret with us for so long 
that we even dare to fancy him our accomplice 
because He does not speak out at the instant. 
Who but Luke Green knew how the Jack, the 
King, and the two-spot, all came into his hand 
at the same time—who could declare that he 
saw the cards stacked? ‘There was no one be- 
hind him—so he thought, more in thoughts than 
words—then his steel-blue eye shot another 
spark over his shoulder—oh! with one excep- 
tion, that Beckford. How fortunate that he 
was drunk, poor animal! 

Several times the same thing happened, the 

punch all the time circulating—every body drink- 
ing pretty deep, except Mr. Green, who must 
be excused, as he never had a strong head. At 
Jast Mr. Mangles grew tedious, and was accord- 
ingly assisted to assume a reclining posture upon 
the settee, as before. 
; The noise occasioned by this little episode 
aroused Ernest Beckford. He rubbed his eyes, 
‘stretched himself, and seeing the vacant seat 
of the late regretted Mangles, expressed a de- 
sire to become his successor. 

Another glance of the steel and flint fire. 
Not paying any attention to it or to the subject 
of an answer to his request, he sat down dream- 
ily in the empty place, tugged confusedly at 
his. pocket-book, drew out from it a bill, and 
laying it down in a very irresponsible and bib- 
ulous manner, said, ‘‘Drive ahead, old fel- 
low!” 

“ Awful drunk,” murmured Mr. Bradby, ap- 
provingly. 

Mr. Green’s only answer was to send another 
dart of the steel-blue fire in Ernest’s direction, 
and draw a deep sigh, gazing woefully at Todds 
and Bradby. The game went on, and Ernest 
lost his stake to Luke Green. He swept the 
next pool himself, and then with the look of one 
who is beside himself—not haggard, blear-eyed, 
disheveled—but with a wild, forceful light of 
decision and sternness in his great blue eyes 
—his sleepy manner quite worn off by excite- 
ment—he slapped down a roll of bills on the 
table with a blow that made it ring again, say- 
ing, in a voice that seemed as fearfully calm as 
Green’s, 

“There is one hundred dollars; your whole 
wallet can’t cover that!” Nobody seemed dis- 
posed to try—such stakes were probably infre- 
quently played for, if ever, by most of the gen- 
tlemen present. And Ernest sat looking at 
Luke Green with a face of unmoving chal- 
lenge. 

It was a moment of suspense, great suspense 
to even the most uninterested in the room; and 
whether shaken from his usual emotionless bal- 
ance by the weight of so much notice, or cha- 
grined overmuch before he could control him- 
self, that this fresh stripling should defy him, 
Luke Green took his wallet from his pocket, 
and laying it on the top of Ernest’s stake, said, 
‘There it is! And here’s to its better acquaint- 
ance with your $100.” So saying, he flung down 
a small trump. Ie was secure enough, he had 
stacked again. 

‘Does this hand decide it?” said Ernest 

“Exactly, my young friend,” was Green’s re- 
ply. “Our other gentlemen don’t choose to 
play on these stakes, and you recollect we were 
five and— I suppose I may show my hand to 
our friends who have left the game ?” 

Ernest bowed, and Green, indulging a sar- 
donic look of triumph which he was betrayed 
into by his bad angel, and contrary to all his 
previous habits of reserve, fiourished a spread 
of cards, which all bore the trump mark, over his 
shoulder, where Todds stood nodding approv- 
ingly. 

“Your play, if you please, Sir,” said Mr. 
Green. 

“ Precisely,” was the very calm reply of 
Ernest. ‘You have shown the hand that you 
think decides it; permit me to show you the 
hand that I know does.” 

So saying he rose from his chair, threw down 
the cards he held on the table-—not a trump 
among them all—and politely held out for the 
inspection of Mr. Green his own white but sinewy 
man’s fist. Before that worthy could recover 

’ from the surprise natural at this eccentric dem- 
onstration, this good right has.d of Ernest’s had 
taken in its gripe his own notes and Mr. Green’s 
wallet together. ‘The next instant and they 
were altogether in his inside breast - pocket. 
[he door was just behind him; one long, agile, 
backward spring brought him to it, and before 
a single arm of all that paralyzed company could 
be stretched out to bar his way the door was 
locked on the outside, and Ernest was down the 
stairs, h@d opened the tront door and shut it 
behind kim. 


The game is mine, I be- 





FULL OF LIFE. 


So full of life is Ceylon that the great forest 
trees disappear almost instantaneously after they 
have fallen to the ground, being reduced to dust 
by the white ants and beetles. Let a man come 
near with a gun, and a palmyra palm shall seem 
to have no creature in it, when there is a flock of 
monkeys in possession, hidden cunningly behind 
its leaves. But let a dog follow, and the desire of 
all the monkeys to look at the dog will set them 
peeping. 

There are two kinds of the graceful little Loris 
or Ceylon sloth, a creature that can move so stealth- 
ily as to come unawares on a bird, and seize it be- 
fore the alarm of its presence has been given. Its 
large bright eyes are prized by the natives as 
charms or love potions, and it is said that they ex- 
tract them cruelly by holding the little animal to 
the fire until its eyeballs burst. Equally cruel is 
the mode of taking tortoise-shell from the hawks- 
bill turtle, by which it is supplied to commerce. 
If taken after death the shell is clouded and milky. 
Therefore the turtles are seized as they repair to 
the shore to deposit their eggs, and are hung over 
fires until heat makes the desired plates start from 
the bone to which they are attached. Then the 
miserable creatures are allowed to escape to the 
water, and so strong is the instinct at the period 
of breeding that the turtles are found to return 
again and again to the same spot, though at each 
visit they may undergo a repetition of the same 
torture. At Celebes the turtle is killed by blows 
on the head, and the shell is detached by use of 
boiling water. Indifference to the sufferings of 
animals is a characteristic of the Ceylon natives. 
Disciples of Buddha, who account it a crime to 
take life, are dead to any sense of pain they may 
inflict. Pigs, with their fore and hind legs tied to- 
gether by a cord, are carried dangling on a pole, 
screaming with pain. Fowls are brought to mark- 
et from long distances, hanging by their feet, and 
ducks are carried by their heads, with their necks 
bent to stifle their cries. Worst of all is the sale, 
by Tamil fishermen’s wives, in the Jaffna market- 
place, of turtle meat scooped from the living ani- 
mal, which lies on its back with its beating heart 
bare to the sun and to the knife which cuts away 
fins, fat, and pounds of flesh, usually leaving heart 
and head to be the last pieces selected. The heart 
still beats, and the mouth snaps, when the shell is 
nearly emptied of all its contents. 

The swarm of life in Ceylon includes a multitude 
of bats, who form one of the features of the evening 
landscape. Of many forms and sizes, they abound 
in every available cave, gallery, bungalow roof, or 
other place of shelter. ‘They hang to the trees. 
At sunset out they fly, and chase the moths even 
about the lamps upon the dinner-table. One bat 
has a growth like a leaf at the end of its nose. 
One glossy black little bat, not much larger than 
the bumble-bee, will alight on the dinner-cloth, 
and show no great terror at being caught under a 
wine-glass. 

In the depths of the forest the most formidable 
fellow is the bear, who digs for roots, feeds on the 
ants, and accounts nothing daintier than honey. 
A bear, found by a traveler growling over his 
breakfast in the early dawn, was seated on a lofty 
branch, thrusting portions of a red ant’s nest into 
his mouth with one paw, while with the other he 
endeavored to clear his eyebrows and lips of the 
angry inmates, by whom he also was bitten. In 
time of great drought bears slip into wells, and, 
unable to climb back, frighten away the women 
who resort to the wells for water. The bear is, in 
Ceylon, a solitary and retiring beast, using his im- 
mense strength against man only in self-defense ; 
then he endeavors to fell his assailant by a blow 
upon the head, and, when he has him prostrate, 
makes his attack first upon the eyes. The bears 
also attack fearlessly the rude dwellings of the 
Veddahs, for the honey forming the chief store of 
these poor people. The post-office runners, who 
always travel by night, carry torches, that the 
bears who see them coming may avoid their path. 

The only sort of tiger in Ceylon is a leopard, or 
cheetah, who is, in fact, the true panther, and he 
is much less feared by man than the bear. There 
is a variety of him, sometimes met with, that is 
not spotted, but altogether black. He haunts the 
pasture land in quest of deer and cattle. There 
is a belief among the people that when a leopard 
has brought to the ground a bullock, he will not 
return to feed upon it if it fall, in dying, so that 
the right side is undermost. The Ceylon leopard 
is hunted, trapped, or caught in a cage baited with 
akid. He is strongly attracted by the smell of 
small-pox. This disease, as the natives shrink 
from vaccination, spreads fearfully among the vii- 
lages. Rude small-pox hospitals are made in the 
jungle, and to these the leopards are so certainly 
allured that special heed of them is necessary. 

Of the jackals there is a native superstition at- 
tached to a small horn, called Narri-combo, which 
sometimes grows on the head, hidden by a tuft of 
hair. Cingalese and Tamils alike hold this jack- 
al’s horn to be a talisman, which commands for its 
owner the fulfillment of all wishes, and which, if 
lost, invariably finds itself again for him. On the 
other hand, the European superstition concerning 
the ichneumon, that it uses some plant as an anti- 
dote to the bites of the serpents upon which it 
preys, is here rejected. 
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Cough Lozenges. 


Brown s Bronchiai Troches. At this season of the 
year, when so many are troubled with hoarveness, influ- 
enza, ard bronchial difficulties, these Troches afford a 
grateful relief. We have seen instances of their good ef- 
fects in cases of inflammation of the bronchial tubes and 
of the hoarseness of children. They contain nothing 
which can injure the constitution, and have a soothing 
effect very efficacious in assisting expectoration, and pre- 
vent the accumulation of phlegm. For public speakers, 
singers, and all persons troubled with hoarseness, they 
are invaluable.—Portland Transcript. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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During the Coming Season. 


In consequence of the diminished length of Lavies' 
Dresses, greater attention than ever should be bestowed 
on the CHAUSSURE. A complete assortment of Lapis’ 
Boors, made by Este, Cuare.y, Lapaque, in Panis, with 
every CoLor of Stirrers in Kip, Sattn, or drap-de-soie, 
for Morning, Evening Parties, and Balls, are only to be 
bought at M. L. HILL, Imporrer, 571 Broapway, N. Y. 








i" ECHANICS AND MANUFACTURERS 

will do well to introduce LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
into their families and establishments. On trial 3 months 
for 25 cents. 





“A Charming Novel.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQuaBE, NEw York, 


Publish this Day: 


LUCY CROFTON. 


By the Author of 


“Margaret Maitland,” “The Laird of Norlaw," 
“The Days of My Life,’ &c. 


12mo, Muslin, 75 Cents. 


This is a charming novel. The characters are excel- 
lent; the plot is well defined and new, and the interest is 
kept up with an intensity which is seldom met with in 
these days. The author deserves our thanks for one of 
the mest pleasant books of the season.—London Herald. 


This book will be read with profit as well as pleasure. 
Throughout there will be found those delicate touches 
and accurate renderings of the lights and shades of fem- 
inine character, for which the author is remarkable.— 
London Post. 





(= Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 





| papacy AND THEIR WIVES, Sons, 
and Daughters—all ought to see LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED. Only a Quarter for 3 months. FOWLER 
AND WELLS, N. Y. 





Clothing, Time, and Labor Saved. 


This Machine dispenses entirely with rubbing, and in 
this way will save its whole cost, in the value of cloth- 
ing, in a few months’ time, even in a small family. The 
saving of time and labor are equally remarkable. The 
Machine is simple in construction and management, and 
being made of galvanized iron, is very durable. It will 
wash the finest as well as the coarsest fabrics. For flan- 
nels—usually the most difficult thing for the laundress 
to manage—its operation is astonishing, as it thoroughly 
cleans them, with no possibility of shrinkage. 


DESCRIPTION. 

It consists of a metal cylinder, with cleets on the inner 
surface, and an interior cylinder of wood, with cleets. 
One crank turns both cylinders at the same time in op- 
posite directions, rapidly creating a suds, forcing the wa- 
ter through the clothes, and effectually removing the 
dirt. 

A laundress attends daily to show the operation of the 
Machine. 

439 Broapwayr, above Howard Street. 

Wholesale orders received at our office, 54 Beekman 
Street. State and County rights for sale, and Machines 
furnished to purchasers, on liberal terms. 

SULLIVAN & HYATT, 
Agents for the Patentee. 


EPORTS OF THE N. Y. POLYTECH- 

NIC ASSOCIATION of the American Institute 

ce LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 4 copies, 3 months on 
trial, $1. 


26 HOW TO LIVE CHEAP. 260 
In order to effect a great saving in 
your housekeeping, purchase your 
TEAS, WINES, GROCERIES, and PROVISIONS 
of all kinds, at the immense establishment of 
THOMAS R. AGNEW, 260 Greenwich Street, 
corner of Murray. 








HE N. Y. FARMERS’ CLUB OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Fora general report 

of its transactions, see LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Sent 
three months for 25 cents. Address FOWLER AND 
WELLS, New York. 








Queru’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly 

The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. 

ALsO, 

Queru’s Patent Jellified Castor-Oil—The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. It isthe best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenne, and at all respectable druggists. PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street. 





I IFE ILLUSTRATED. —A FIRST- 
4 Class Pictorial Family Newspaper, devoted to Ag- 
riculture, Mechanics, Architecture, New Inventions; to 
Improvement, Entertainment, and News, $2 a year, or 
9 copies, $5; five copies, $6; ten copies, $10. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 
cific Ocewn, which has been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offere.l for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at less than two thirds the price of Peru- 
vian. For particulars address C. 8. MARSIIALL, Prest. 
American Guano Co., 66 William Street, New York. 





TO INVALID GENTLEMEN. — Al 
low us to inform you that the Motorpathic treatment, a 
system of statuminating vitalization, aided by the use of 
water and a few concentrated vegetable alteratives, re- 
moves very quickly excessive nerv 88, sleep] % 
weakening dreams, low spirits, loss of memory, dyspepsia 
and similar complaints. For its success in the cure of 
other diseases see Circular, had gratis, or Treatise on 
Motorpathy, for 25 cents, by addressing H. HALSTED, 
M.D., Round-Hill Water-Cure, Northampton, Mass, 


N TRIAL. —“ LIFE ILLUSTRATED is 
one of the best papers published in the United 
States, We know of no more instructive and interesting 
publication for family reading."—Panama Star. Sent 
three months for 25 cents. 
Green’s Metallic Rubber Slate. 
Stationers, Ilardware and Fancy Goods Dealers, Teach- 
ers, &c., can now be supplied with this superior patent 
slate, by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia, at 
Manufacturers prices. 


REAT CURIOSITY—Particulars sent free. 
Agents wanted. Snaw& Crank, Biddeford, Me. 
O. STAMPS, OR OTHER U. S. cur- 
rency may be sentin a letter for LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED, which is not filled with ‘trash’ or quack - 
medicines; it is an elegant quarto of eight pages, a per- 
fect model of excellence, altogether one of the most sens- 
ible of live papers. Only $2 a year, $1 for half a year, 
and on trial three months for ’5 cents. Address FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 
Celebrated Uterine Catholicon, 
For the Relief and Cure of Suffering Females. 


Climate and the normal habits of female life superin- 
duce a variety of diseases which this Catholicon will 
counteract and cure. It can be relied upon in any case 
of Painful, Suppressed, or Jrregular Menstruation, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, Leucorrhea, Ulceration of the Womb, 
Faintness, Lassitude, &c. When every thing else has 
failed, this article is never taken without benefit. No 
suffering female should leave it untried. A pamphlet, 
with full symptoms, treatment, letters, &e., sent (gratis) 
by mail, or delivered by any Agent. It is sold in every 
town, or sent by express. Be cautious of an imitation, 
somewhat similar in name, with my certificates altered, 
&e, Address BARNES & PARK, No. 13 Park Row, N. 
Y.; J. D. PARK, Cincinnati or Chicago; WEEKS & 
POTTER, Bosten; or CALLENDER & CO., Philad. 

J. B. MARCHISI, M.D., Utica, N. Y. 

HE CAN’T KEEP HOUSE WITHOUT 

IT.—A mother says: ** Having been a subecriber 

for LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that I can 

not keep house without it." A sample of letters received 

by us daily. Sent 3 months for 25 cents. FOWLER 
AND WELLS, New York. 























O PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS of 
NEWSPAPERS. — For sale, the undermentioned 
SECOND-HAND PRESSES: 
1 Double-Cylinder Printing Machine. bed 40 159 inches, 
1 Double-Cylinder Printing Machine. bed 31 x54 inches. 
1 Double-Cylinder Printing Machine. bed 31 x50 inches. 
1 Single Large-Cylinder Printing Ma- 
chine, with four rollers........... bed 34 x52 inches. 
1 Single Large-Cylinder Printing Ma- 
A cednNblent aap iepnanbasmmnmes bed 28}x41 inches. 
1 Single Small-Cylinder Printing Ma- 
Se aakcotGhanescuaseshvinnndone bed 34 x50 inches. 
1 Improved Job Printing Machine...bed 13 x20 inches. 
1 Super Royal Washington Press and Steam Inker. 
1 Medium Adams Press............. bed 19 x23 inches. 
Also several Hand and Card Presses. 
The above have been carefully repaired, and will be 
sold low on application to 
R. HOE & CO., No. 29 Gold Street. 


HE AMERICAN RAILROAD GUIDE 
says, “* LIFE ILLUSTRATED is the paragon of 
periodicals.” A Quarter gives it to you 3 months 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Agents Wanted, 


TO SELL 
THE RECOLLECTIONS AND PRIVATE MEM- 
OIRS OF WASHINGTON. By his adopted Son, 
G. W. P. Custis. Edited by B. J. Losstxg. Four 
elegant steel Portraits. Price, $250. Address 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
New York. 


Winant’s Excelsior Billiard Tables. 
Manufactory 71 Geld Street, N. Y. 


OOD LOOKING. — “LIFE ILLUS- 

TRATED is one of the most beautiful specimens 

of newspaper printing we have ever seen.”— Christian 

Advocate. Everybody ought to see it once a week; 3 
months at 25 cents. FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


SEFUL IN EVERY FAMILY.—PAINT, 

GREASE SPOTS, &c,, removed instantly. Gloves, 
silks, ribbons, &c., cleaned equal to new, without injury 
to the most delicate color or fabric, by HEGEMAN & 
CO..8 CONCENTRATED BENZINE. 

HEGEMAN & CO., 161, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway. 
ANTED.—Any one can make one hun- 
dred do‘iars per month with $10 Stencil Tools. 
Sold by JOHN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass. 


ARK !—LISTEN TO THE WISE MEN 
of the Scientific American. They say: “* LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED. —It is of large size and faultless typog- 
raphy. Almost every branch of human knowledge is 
treated by able writers." Only $2 a year. 
AT WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CURE FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggista, 
15 Beekman Street, New York. 


O TRASH, OR FOOLISH NONSENSE, 

ever appears in LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Itis a 

first-class, high-toned, live family paper. $2. year. On 
trial 3 months for 25 cents. 
































PARKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY’S 
$40, New Sewing Macurng, $40. 
First-class, double-thread, rapid, noiseless and beau- 
tiful. Under thejpatents of Howe, Grover & Baker, and 
Wheeler & Wilson. 
VERNON & CO., No. 460 Broadway. 


QUARTER DOLLAR GIVES YOU 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED 3 months. FOWLER 

AND WELLS, New York. 
INKLE & LYON’S SEWING MACHINES 
Have received the Highest Medal at the FAIR OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, with the highest pre- 
mium for FINE SEWING MACHINE WORK. Also, 
the highest premium at the FAIR OF THE FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, THE NEW JERSEY STATE 


FAIR, and so generally wherever exhibited. 
OFFICE 503 BROADWAY. 


SHORT VOYAGE FOR 25 CENTS. 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 











Take LIFE ILLUSTRATED 3 months. FOW- 
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Mercantile Record. 


Patent Champion Safes. 


8. C. Herring & Uo., 251 roadway. 


Richard Campbell, 
Manufacturer of all 
kinds of 
Saddlery Harness, 
; Trunks, Valises, 

Carpet-Bags, &c., 
Wo. 50 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Particular attention paid to Orders by mail. 








Reference Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 


\ EDDING CARDS, NOTES, ENVEL- 
OPES adway Styles.—These celebrated 
cards, engraved in the highest style of the art, only at 
Everdell's, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane. 
“By Great Odds, the Best American 
Historical Novel.” 








HENRY ST. JOHN, Gentleman, 
OF FLOWER OF HUNDREDS, IN THE COUNTY OF 
PRINCE GEORGE, VIRGINIA. 

A Tale of 1774-’75 
By JOHN ESTEN COOKE, 

Author of 
** Leather Stocking and “ilk,” 
Comedians," &c. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 
This book and the “ Virginia Comedians," to which it 
is a sort of scquel, present the most truthful picture of 


the society of Colonial Virginia that literature has yet 
produced, and one which, indeed, we do not believe will 


“The Virginia 


ever be improved.—N. Y. Albion. 

The st ny vicissituc 
ing incidents and adventures; but its more imposing 
features are its life-like portraits of the great men of Vir- 
ginia. Of such men no one can pelt, nobler portraits 
than Mr. Cooke. 
noble under his hands—lofty, strong, equal to the occa- 
sion ; sometimes above it and in advance of it, but never 
below.—Charleston Mercury 

his work, though here and there it has a good deal 

readable, and is the best 





ry is one of m jes, and some strik- 


In all the secnes, they appear equally 


of mannerism in it, is very 
American novel we have received for some time past.— 
London Leader. 
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r Scott was. ** His w 





we do believe, as muc 
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18 are real and livi 





manly creatior 





valrous gentleman; but 
f Dunmore, haughty anc 
triguing and insolent, cunning and treach« 
him here to the life. Captains Fay and Waters are in- 
imitable. They are most artistically contrasted, and 
wonderfully well drawn. * * Henry St. John is certainly 
the best historical novel that has been published for 
years, and Virginia should be proud of the author.— 
Phila. Press, Dr. S. MAKENzIr. 

Henry St. John is a work of great value, as a faithful 
volume 
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~ eo 
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story is the Earl « ’ 
rous, we have 


portrait of the times. There are passages in the 
full of the genuine spirit of the Revolution, a 
with a fire that must thrill the dullest reader. 
opinion, it is, by great odds, the best American historical 
novel. A series written as the volun 
ten, may be called, as it will deserve, the American 
Waverley.—S. C. Courant. 

** John Esten Cooke, Esq., is one of the most effective 
writers of fiction in Americas When the * Vir 
Comedians" was published anonymously we read it with 
infinite zest, and we now welcome Henry St. Jonny, 
GENTLEMAN, as a similarly attractive volume. The 
scenes and scenery are in Virginia in the old time. The 
actors are the frank, hearty, gay, and glorious people of 
the Old Dominion. The whele story is breezy, full of 
action, and without too much passion. We do not know 
of any writer who places his actors on the stage with ore 
life and character." 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 
(se Harrce & Brornens will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage pre-paid-(for any distance in the United 
States under 5000 miles), on receipt of One Dollar. 


Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 
B. G. Wilder & Co., 191 Broadway. 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Velumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Dlustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHE RS, New York. 


Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 
O'Connor & Collender, 65 to 69 Crosby Street. 


IGHLY IMPORTANT TO BOTH SEX- 

ES, Married or Single, in health or disease — 
MEDICAL ADVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, 30th 
edition, over 400 pyges, 12mo. cloth, and above 100 Elec- 
trotype Engravings. Price $1. By a celebrated l’aris 
and London Physician and Surgeon, now of New York 
City. This interesting book should be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it imparts knowledge all have 
sought for in vain in any other. Sold by H. G. LAW- 














RENCE, No. 1 Vesey Street, Astor Llouse. 
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List of New Books. 


Frankin Square, N. Y., Fes. 11, 1860. 








HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTs. Cheap, 
accurate, and elegant Editions of the Classics, for the 
use of Schovls and Students, carefully repriuted from 





the best Editions. 
Now Read; 
HORACE, Uloratius, ex recensione A. J. 
A.M. i8mo, Flexible Binding, 4 
ESCLYLUS. Eschylus, ex noviscima recensione F. 
A. PaLey, A.M. Iswmo, Flexible Li 


MACLEANE, 





ng, 4 cents. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF GEN, SAM. DALE, the Mis- 
sissippi Partisan. By J. F. MW. Cratmworne 
trated by Joun McLenan. 12m0, Mus! 


lilus- 








LUCY CROFTON. A Novel. By the Author of “ The 


Days of My Life,’ ** The Laird of Nerlaw,” &c. 
Muslin, 75 cents. 


l2mo, 


LIFE IN SPAIN: Past a 
Tuornsvury, Author of * Ex 


nd Present. By Watters 
very Man his own Tr 





eter,” * £8 of the Cav i 
Rou utious. 12m0, Muslin, 
$1 v0, 

SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Character and Con- 











duct. By Samer. Sires, Author of * of 
George Stephenson.” 1l2u0, Muclin, 75 cexuts. 

MISREPRE SENTATION. A Novel. Py Il. 
Decry thor of ** Friends and Fortune,” Eastuury," 
ac. Sy per, 50 ceuts. 





ALISON'S HISTORY OF ECVROPE—Cowe.etc 





First Sreirs. — From t Commenceme 

French Revolution, in 1759, to the Restorati 

1 rt 5 Silo, 4 vols Muslin, Su G0; 
ext ); llalf ¢ S10 ¢ 

> SEULES. — | Fa f Na r,i 
1815 Acc neof L Napole in 1852 4 
vols. § M $s | Sheep ¢ ST ¢ Half 
Calf. $10 00 
I Work ¢ pl i vols., Mu 9 $12 ¢ 


$1400; lialf Calf, $20 00. 
ld separately. 





in behalf of their 
rpreters of the Bible By 
sor of *Commou Seuse 


ry nd 
gy and Ca 


AN APPEAL TO THE 
A 


PEOPLE 









CAIHARINE E. Baro HE2, Au 
applied to Religion,” * PI 


** Domestic Reccipt-Book, 





~~ @Q. 1210, J 





HARRY'S SUMMER IN ASHCROFT. 
Square 4to, Muslin, 60 cents. 


Illustratio: 





ADAM BEDE. A Novel. 
of * Scenes of Clerical Life. 


By Groroe Exior, Author 
" emo, Muslin, $1 0v 





HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT. By Jacos 
AspbortT. Illuminated Title and numerous Engrav- 
ings. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 









THE DIARY OF A SAMARITAN 
a Member of the Howard Associatic 
l2mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


in Narrative. By 
n of New Orleans. 





STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. By Jacon 

Appott. Beautifully Illustrated. i6mo, Muslin, 5v 

ents cach, Hanzviz and Karnpow's JOCRENEY now 
ci 








HOWITTS HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
History of the United States of 
Discovery of the American Conti 
Time. By Mary Hownrt. Illus 
Engravings » Muslin, 


A Popular 
America: from the 
Present 
ated by numerous 


$2 Ov. 


neut to the 








2 vols, 12in 








PREACHERS AND PREACHIIING. By Krawan, An- 
thor of ** Letters to Bishop Hughes,” ** Romauism at 
Home," ** Men and Things in Europe,” &c.,&c, 12mo, 
Muslin, 75 cents. 








THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 
Co.iuss, Author of ** Antonina; or, 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER A Hand-Book for 
Overland Emigrants. With Maps, Illustrations, and 
Itineraries of the Principal Routes between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific. By Ranpo.trnu B. Marcy, 
Captain U.S. Army. Published by Authority of the 
War Department. Small 12mo, Muslin, $1 vv. 


A Novel. By WiILkre 
The Fall of Rome 





THE VIRGINIANS. 





A Tale of the Last Century. By 
W. M. Tuackeray, Author of * Newcomes,” 
“Vanity Fair,’ ‘* Pendennis,” *‘Henry Esmond,” 
“The Great Hoggarty Diamond.” * Lectures on En- 
glish Humorists,"* &c., &e. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 8vo, Paper, $1 75; Muslin, $2 00. 


$e. 








WOMEN ARTISTS IN ALL 
TRIES. By Mrs. Evverr, At 
American Kevolution,”’ &c. 


AGES AND COUN. 
thor of ** Women of the 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





SWORD AND GOWN, 
*Guy Livingstone.” 


A Novel. By the Author of 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 
A GOOD FIGHT, and Othe: > Iy CHARLES 
Reape. Author of “ Love me Little, Love me Long," 
&c. Illustrations. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents, 











Ce Marrer & Brotrners will send either of the 
above Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in 
the United States uncer 3000 miles), on receipt of the 
Moucy. 
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NEW YORE 


‘Metallio India Rubber 


Slate Company, 
Depot, 45 Leonard Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Green’s Patent of November 29th, 1859. 
LIST OF PRICES. 








| ay" bes ‘y Number of 





No. 1, Size 10 x 14 inc es, 60 per dozen 
2, ox is 
3 8x13 6 
4, 8x 12 
5, 7xil ? 
6, 7x10 + 
, ix 9 2 ‘ 
6x10 9 ‘ 
” Gx 9 2 “ 
10. 5 gs ¢ 1°0 ‘ 
11 5 x 7 1¢ J 
12 x 6 ng 1 i2 
TERMS 
All Bills un $25 5 per ce net cash, 
“ fr $50. .10 ; 
t "100 v0 ‘ . 
wto “iw “0 
ext g $200. . and 7 per cent. cash, 
- All M lic or Rubber §& 3 having 
s Patent” 1 i thereon, are infringements, 
rsons selling the same will be held res; ible for 
res. J. H. GREEN, tentes 








slat f Polkas, Waltz 
Polka 1 Maz urka. P 7 
WEBB & ALLE s. “No 1a linton Hall, 


*, Gallupa, Quadri lea, aud a | 


Astor Place, 
New York. 


Singer's 


£1ncrr's No. ?S 


Sewing Machines. 
rwixno Macnixeg, $10. 


IUCED TO $4 


SInGER's No 


IIEMMING GAUGES NEI 





r&( Ga h 
‘ 1 , tion at , 
. « . a ' 
I. M. SINGE! co., 
nay x 


re] ‘ 
| : . _ oo 
_-?" Save the Pieces! *:\— 
ows wo in every house for mending Fu 
, Glass-ware, &c. 


rniture, Toys, 


Wholesale Depet, No, $8 Cedar Street, New York. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & Co., 
Box No. 3,600 New York. 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying each pac kage. 








— 
“HISTORY OF THE WORLD.” 
FOR A DAY. 1 CENT. 
FOR A MONTH, : DIME, 
_FOR A YEAR, 1 DOLLAR. 
Volumes I. and II. of HARPER'S WEEKLY ILLUS- 
TRATED PAPER, Containing EDITORIALS and IL- 
LUSTRATIONS of CURRENT EVENTS. Price, Sev- 
enty-Five Cts. ; or, One Dollar Fifty for the Two Volu 
As ble DISCOUNT allowed to the TRADE. 
OKIE, DAYTON & JONES, 
No. Ann eet, corner Nassau. 











“OLD FOLKS’ MUSIC.” 


( mg hah NTAL NARMONY. A collection of Ar 
cient Music suitable for “ Old Folks’ Conce ’ 
cial Circles includin ng many pieces not i 
work, with several p atriotic and Home Songs. 
$7 50 per dozen. 

ANCIENT HARMONY REVIVED 
music as origina lly written by Billi 
Holden, Hol Maxis - vals. 
Swan, Woo + an oth 7D cents, $6 pe 
\ished by DITSON & CO., 

- BOOKS WITH GIFTS! — Honesty is 
the best policy. Don't be deceived any longer. We, the 
originators of the Gift Book Business, w 
















send ou 








ill r new 
Catalogues, postage paid, to any address. Also for Ten 
Cents, our History of the Gift Book Business, originally 


published for 25cents. ALBERT COLBY & Cvu., No 
20 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


A Clergyman having cured his son of C 


—s 





tion in its worst stages, after being civen up to dic 
most celebrated physicians, desires to make kn 
mode of cure, (which proves successful in every case,) 








those afflicted with Conghs, Colds, and Cons 
and he will send the same to any address, free of ge. 
Address, enclosing two stamps to pay retur 

DANIEL 


cs The DENTIST s best outlay is to 


purchase SHAW'S ARTISAN. For sale at Den‘al De- 
po's. Crreviars of explanation, address sHAW & 


BAILPY, 243 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
“ey Orders will meet with prompt atie n 
The great success of 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA 


us 5 calle d forth a host of 
xs, Which be about the same rela 


it as the COUNTERFEIT d os to the GENUINE DOL- 


during the last sixteen years, h 
SPURIOUS IMITATI 
tion t 
Lag 
Ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force t em to grow six weeks 
from the first ay pnlicati m, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $l. .Sent by mail, po-t fre to any ad- 
dress, R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nasseu Strec , New York. 


and take no other 











RVEL 6 sac AZINE ee 


ntai 








50 pa age 
more re ding than an } 





THACKERAY.—TROLLOPE. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Tux Publishers of Harrrr’s Magazine have the 
pleasure to announce that t have made arrangements 
with the Author, by w ] ey are receive the Month- 





ly Pa ts of THACKERAY 6 \ ‘Lovel the Widow- 
er,’ in advance wu! publicat iin Englane The First 
Part appears in the ; nt Number of the Magazine. 
The Tale will comprise about | it Varts » of which, 


with the original Illustrations, wil 
successive Number 
ANTHONY TROLLOP®F, the . 
els, “Dr. Thorne” and “The Bertrams, 
pressly for Harper 6 MaGaztne, « Series of Stories un- 
der the general titie of “T7ules of Many Lands." The 
First Tale of this Series is « ained in the present Num- 
ber; others will appear at short intervals during the 
ear, 
The Publishers renew the assurances which they hare 
so often made, that Harper 8s MaGaztng will cortinue 
1 the sound conservative position which it has 
They dor dervalne the importance of the 
s at issue between the different sections and par- 
uuntry. Each of these has organs especially 
its advocacy and maintenance. The Publisii- 
ers of Harper's MaGazing deem it of paramount im- 


1 be published in each 


r of the brilliant Nov- 
“will write, ex.’ 

















portance that there should be a periodical which, leaving 
the discussion of these vexed questions to their own es- 
pecial advocates and opponents, shall imeulcate those 
pr ples and set forth those opinions only in which wise 
and patriotic citizens of every section can heartily con. 
r their Magazine will be, as heretofore, the organ 


f no party in politics or sect in religion; but a National 

swing m ials ar nd Sa contributions 
The Contributors whose papers ap- 
pear in it ts pages, re siding in every section of the country 
have, of course, different personal opinions upon the ex- 
citing questions of the day. What these private views 
are, or how they are expressed, beyond the pages of the 
Magazine, the Publishers think it out of their province 
ire; but they will exercise the most watchful care 














£ lh fir 2 ae eee ee 9 of the 
hi reuder it an unwelcome visitor in 
any household. 
TERMS 
One Copy for One Year cece OS 
Two Copies for One Year. . » «« S& 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And ra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tax Sun- 
BCI 
Ilarren’s Werkiy Ilarren’s MaGazing, togeth- 
e year, $4 
The P ge upon “Tlanrre’s MaGaztne”’ must be 
! at the Offic here it ia received. The Postage is 
Liirt c ir. 
tOTHERS, Prriisuers 
FRANKLIN Square, NEw YORK. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Nenuer; $2 50 4 YEaR 
The First Number of the Fourth Volume of Hazrer’s 
WEEKLY appeared on the 4th January, 1560. Last year 
over 4,5.0.000 Numbers of Dagper’s W EEKLy were sold, 
nearly half of which have been bound for reference. In 


commencing the new volume, the proprietors desire to 
state that Harper's WEEK- 





t has been their aim to render 
LY, in the first place, and before any thing else, a Frizst- 
CLASS NEWSPAPEZR—-a pictorial history of current events, 
equal to the daily press in fullness of description, and su- 
perior to the daily press as combining illustrations with 
text. How far they have attained their aim, the three 
volumes now published will show. The lilustrations in 
the Third Volume will bear evidence to the fidelity with 
which every important event of the past year has been re- 
lated and illustrated in the pages of arrer’s WEEKLY. 
ld refer especially, in this connection, to The 
an War, the Great Eastern Steamship, the Harper's 
Outbreak, the Utah Expedition, the Paraguay Ex- 
pedition, China, etc., ete. The value of the paper can 
be best realized by supposing that it did not exist, and by 

r conceive how litt eople weuld really know 
nts if they had to rely on written descrip- 
In this respect, the arrangements for the 
re complete than they have been 
6 WEEKLY has reg 



















© 





r artist corre- 
spondents in aln every quarter of the globe, and com 
mands the pencil of the first artists at home. It will 
moreover, in order to present its readers with a complete 
illustrated history of our age, continue to transfer to its 
pages the best and most generally interesting pictures 
from foreign illustrated journals. In a word, the sub- 
scriber to Harrens WEEKLY may rely on finding in its 
pages next year an accurate, well-drawn, well-engraved, 
and well-printed picture of every memorable event which 
occurs, and a portrait of every man who attracts the gen- 
eral attention of the people of this country 

Harrer’s WeeEkty will continue, as heretofore, to 
publish the best tales that are written by native and for- 
eign authors. It has already published A Zale of Two 
Cities, by CuanLers Dickens (with original illustrations 
drawn for Harren’s WEeekiy): What will he do with it? 
by sir E. Lyrron butwer; The Dead Secret, by Wit- 
KIE CoLttns; Lois the Witch, by Mrs. GaskeLL; A 
Good Fight, by Cuar.es Reape; and Trumpa, by Gro 
WILLIAM ¢ veTis. It is now publishing The Woman tn 
White, by Witsiz Coriins, and The New Partner in 
Clingham & Co., Bankers, by Firzuven Lupiow, bsq., 
both of which are illustrated by Joun McLenan, Esq. 
On, or before the conclusion of these tales, others of 
equal merit will be commenced, it being the intention of 
the publishers to secure every work of undoubted exce!- 
lence that is written here or abroad. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add, that the foreign serials which appear in 














Hanprn's WEEKLY are purchased from their authors 
7 the proprietors of Haaver’s WEEKLY, who, in many 
instances, give for a mere rig! nity what amounts 











t ) a handsome copyright t lie . 
j m to serials, eac! tuber of mapa sled W EEK- 
LY will contain a short co: ete tule by a nat or for- 
In respect these he les, as with the se- 


ill put ish ie best that they. can 
raing the ew 
nts of ilanpen's Wael 





<LY will con 


inue to receive careful attention at the hands of the pub- 
lishers. 
TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Wecks. - «$100 
San ieee Gerbne Yass . one 2 Oe 
One Copy for Two Years . . 2 « 400 
Five Copies for Ove Year. . . 2. . . 900 
Tweive Copies f One Year ° e « « 2000 


Twenty-five Copies or One Year - « 4000 
An Extra Copy will be allowe Club of Tweivs 
or TWENTY-FIVE > UBSCRIDERS. 
Tlarper’s Magazine and Iarper's Weekly, 
year, $4 00, 


t for evert 
together, one 


Trems For Apvertisine.—/’ fty Cents a Line 
A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for t s, 
HARPER & BROTOERS, Pusrisugss, 
Franklin Square, New York 


three Months or mor 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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THE BIG BOOT MANIA. 





Scene.—A Fashionable Sh 


ker’s on Broadway. 


PourrE Suozmaxer. “A pair of boots, miss? I think these would be about your fit.” 
Youne Lavy. ‘ Weil, no; I think I would prefer those yonder” (points to a pair of cavalry 
boots just made for Coionel Sabretash of the Dragoons). 








THE PIPE COLORING BUSINESS. 
FAsnIonaBLe Youtu (who gets his pipes colored for him) *‘ What! all the 


o” 


tobacco gone ? 


Os.ticinc Smoker. “ Yes, I have smoked every ounce of it, yer honor; 
an’ my conviction is, as that ere pipe of yourn ‘ul take pounds afore it’s 


colored anythink to speak of.” 





HE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT YET 
introduced in mechanical dentistry is Dr. LEY- 
ETT'S patent Atmospheric Plates. Those who value 
health and comfort in mastication should call and exam- 
ine at 12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New Yors, 
Publish this Week: 


THE GOSPEL IN BURMAH. 
By Mrs. Macleod Wylie. 
PE bicicdentbemiseccdecsoukink Price $1. 


Notices from the English Press. 

A more agreeable book on a missionary subject it has 
rarely been our lot to meet—more full of¥attractive in- 
formation on its theme, more Scriptural in its tone and 
substance, and more unaffectedly graceful in its style.— 
Calcutta Christian Intelligencer. 

A charming volume, which we would recommend to 
all who are interested in this singular people.—Book and 
its Missions. 


Sent by mail, pre-paid, for One Dollar. 








To Mothers.—Ladies in the nursery will find Bur- 
nett's Kallision peculiarly adapted to the bathing of in- 
fants. It allays all tendency to inflammation, is perfectly 
harmless, and imparts to the skin a clear and healthy 
appearance. Prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., Bos- 
ton. For sale by dealers generally. Price, 50 cents 
per bottle. 





PECIMEN COPIES ALWAYS 
GRATIS. -THE NEW YORK MERCURY is 
the largest, handsomest, cheapest, and best family Story 
Paper in the world. It has achieved a weekly circula- 
tion of 135,000 copies! Examine it before subscribing 
to any other paper. $2 a year, or $1 for six months. 
Send for Specimens. 
CAULDWELL, SOUTHWORTH & WHITNEY, 
22 Spruce Street, N. Y. City. 





More Popular than ever ! Its Sale Unprecedented ! 


LYONS rae aN RON 


is, beyond question, the finest and most popular article 
ever made. Nothing has ever given such universal sat- 
isfaction. It restores the Hair, preserves and beautifies 
it, and removes all Dandruff, &c. If you do not use it, 





try it. Sold everywhere for 25 cents per bottle. 
pe EDGAR POE 
e And his Critics. 
A new book, by Mrs. Saran Hruen Wuitman. Em- 


bracing a Sketch of the Life, and many incidents in the 
History of Epcar ALLEN Por. A work possessing many 
attractions, and looked for with considerable interest by 
litterateurs. 12mo, muslin, Elegantly printed on tint- 
ed paper, price 75 cents. 

*,* Sent by mail on reccipt of price, by Rupp & 
CARLETON, Publishers, 130 Grand Street, New York. 





BRIDAL OUTFITS, 
At 987 Broadway, near 26th Street. 
THE LADIES' READY-MADE LINEN STORE, 





VALUABLE GIFTS 


FOR THE YEAR 
1860. 


IMPORTANT 
i> TO BOOK BUYERS! «1 


Owing to the extensive patronage bestowed upon 


THE ORIGINAL 


Gift Book Enterprise, 


INSTITUTED 
IN 
1854, 
GEORGE G. EVANS, 


And from the increased‘facilities of the establishment 
and the inducements offered by the leading manufactu- 
rers and Publishers, he is now prepared to distribute 


More Valuable Gifts 


Than heretofore, to all who patronise his liberal method 
of disposing of New and Standard Books, 


And to award 
A larger percentage to Agents. 
IF YOU WANT A BOOK, 


SEND TO 
GEORGE G. EVANS, 
ORIGINATOR OF THE GIFT LOOK ENTERPRISE, 
No, 439 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where all Books are sold at the Publishers’ lowest 
prices, and you have the 


Advantage 


Of receiving 


A Handsome Present, 


wort From 50 cents TO 100 DOLLARS 
WITH EACH BOOK. 


You can order any books that you may want, 
in any department of literature, of which the retail price 
is $1 00 or more, and if in print, they will be furnished 
at the publisher's prices, and promptly sent accompanied 
with Gifts to any part of the world. 

GEORGE G. EVANS, THE ORIGINATOR OF THE GIFT 
Book Enterprise, for his punctual business transac- 
tions, has received the approbation of all the leading city 
journals, and over One Thousand Newspapers through- 
out the country, all of the leading Book publishers, and 
over 

6,000,000 CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Each of whom have received substantial evidence of 
his liberal method of diffusing knowledge. 

From the Illustrated Newspaper, Dec. 31, 1859. 

‘“*Mr. Evans has done more than any other publisher 
or Bookseller in the United States towards diffusing 
knowledge to the people, and although the gift is the al- 
lurement to the purchase of the book, still when it is re- 
ceived, it is hardly thrown aside, but is read by some 
one, and thus many books are read that otherwise would 
not have found their way into the hands of readers." 


George G. Evans, the tor of the 
Gift Book Enterprise, keeps constantly on hand, the 
most extensive stock, the greatest assortment of Books 
and Circulates free to all who may apply, the most com- 
plete Catalogue of Books and Gifts in the United States. 


George G. Evans’ Inducememts to Agents 
can not be surpassed. The most liberal commissions are 
offered, and by soliciting subscriptions to Books in the 
manner proposed, twenty books can be sold in the same 
time that it would take to sell one on the old-fashioned 
subscription plan. 

Send for a Classified Catalogue, and every informa- 
tion will be given in reference to agencies. 


George G. Evans publishes nearly Twe Hun- 
dred Popular and Interesting Books, therefore as a pub- 
lisher he is better able to offer extra premiums and com- 
missions, 


* From the Advantages offered by other pub- 
lishers, we are prepared to furnish to our patrons a finer 
quality and a better assortment of Gifts than any other 
establishment. 


Perfect satisfaction Guaranteed all who 


may favor us with their orders. 


Send for a Classified Catalogue of Books, 
which contains a full description of over 16,000 volumes, 
comprising the writings of all the popular and standard 
authors of the age. 

This Catalogue will be sent free to any address. 


Select your Books, close the amount of mon- 
ey required, and one trial will satisfy you that the best 
place in the country to purchase books is at 


THE EXTENSIVE 
Gift Book Establishment 


or 


GEORGE G. EVANS, 
No, 439 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


YOU CAN GET GOOD BOOKS. 
YOU CAN GET CHOICE BOOKS. 
YOU CAN GET THE NEW BOOKS. 
YOU CAN GET BOOKS THAT ARE BOOKS. 


Books of Fact, 
Books of Fiction. 
Books of Devotion. 
Books of Amusement. 
Books for the Old Folks. 
Books for the Young Folks. 





Books for Boys. 
Books for Girls, 
Books for Lovers. 
Books for Sweethearts. 
Books for Wives. 
Books for Ilusbands. 


Books of Humor. 
Books of Poetry. 
Books of Travel. 
Books of History. 
Books of Biography. 
Books of Adventure, 


Books about Sailors. 
Books about Soldiers. 
Books about Indians. 
Books about Hunters. 
Books about Heroes. 
Books about Patriots, 


Books for Farmers. 
Books for Mechanics. 
Books for Merchants. 
Books for Physicians. 
Books for Lawyers. 
Books for Statesmen. 


Washington Irving's Writings. 
T. S. Arthur's Popular ‘Tales. 
J. T. Lauren's Revolutionary Stories, 
Cecil B. Hartley's Interesting Biographies. 
W. Gilmore Simms’ Historical Recollections. 
Bayard Taylor's Travels and Adventures. 


Cooper's Novels. 
Bulwer'’s Novels. 
Dickens’ Novels, 
Waverley Novels. 
Mrs. Hentz’s Novels. 
Mrs. Southworth's Novels, 


All the writings of every standard author in every de- 
partment of literature, in every style of binding, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, and a handsome present given 
with each book. 

PRESENTATION BOOKS 
In great variety,in every handsome style of binding, and 
at prices from $1 00 upwards, and a gift with each. 
ALBUMS 
of ali sizes, bound in the most beautiful styles, and illus- 
trated with splendid engravings, at prices varying from 
$1 00 to $10 00, and a valuable present given with each. 
POEMS. 

The writings of every known author, bound in every 
variety of style, and illustrated with the most beautifal 
engravings, at prices varying from $1 00 to $12 00, anda 
handsome gift given with each. 

BIBLES 
of all sizes, for the Family, Church, or Pocket, bound in 
the best morocco and velvet, and at prices varying from 
$1 00 to $25 00 each accompanied with a beautiful Gift. 
PRAYER BOOKS 
Protestant and Catholic, bound in the most handsome 
manner in morocco and velvet, and at prices varying 
from $1 00 to $10 00, and a splendid present given with 


each. 
HYMN BOOKS. 

Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Reformed Church, 
Lutheran, Moravian, ete., etc., in handsome bindings, 
from $1 00 to $5 00, and a good gift with each. 

JUVENILE BOOKS 
In endless variety, comprising the most pleasing subjecta 
7 the most popular authors, and a choice gift with each 
ok. 


REMEMBER 
That in purchasing Books from George G. Evans, No. 439 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, that you pay no more than 
you would at any other Establishment, and you have the 
advantage of receiving an elegant Present, which often- 
times is worth a hundred fold more than the amount 
paid for the book. 


In Sending for Books, 

The title should only be used. The writing plain; 
and to avoid mistakes, give the Name, Post Office, 
County and State. 

An order for Ten Books and upwards should be sent 
by Express if possible, as it is cheaper than by Mail, un- 
less at a great distance. 

All money if convenient, should be sent in form of a 
Draft payable to the order of G. G. Evans, 


Money may be sent at our Risk, 
Provided it is enclosed in presence of the Postmaster, 
properly sealed and witnessed by a respectable and re- 
sponsible person, and registered according to law. 

All orders promptly filled and forwarded with the most 
possible dispatch. 

SEND FOR A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF 

BOOKS, 
Which will be sent gratis to any person who will send 
their address. 

Order ang book, that you may want, remit the ueual 
retail price, together with the amount required for pest- 
age, and one trial will assure you that the best place in 
the country to purchase books is at the 

Gift Book Establishment of 


GEORGE G. EVANS, 


Originator of the Gift Book Enterprise, 
No. 439 Cugstnut Steeer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Agents Wanted, 


To whom greater inducements than ever are offered. — 
Any person, either male or female, who is desirous of 
engaging in an 
Honorable & Profitable Employment, 


wiring but little time and no outlay of money, and by 
which they can obtain gratis 


A Valuable Library, 
A Fine Gold Watch and Chain, 
A Handsome Service of Plate, 
A Splendid Sett of Jewelry, 


Or any of the choice articles enumerated in the List of 
Gifts, can do 60 by acting as an Agent for this establish- 
ment. ¥ 

Any person, in any part o1 the country can be an agent, 
simply by forming a club, sending the list of books, and 
remitting the amount of money required for the same. 

Send for a Catalogue, which will be sent gratis, and 
which contains a complete list of Books, Gifts, and all 
the desired information relative to agencies and the for- 
mation of clubs. 

Now is the time, as we are determined to maintain the 
reputation and character that has already been bestowed 
upon this establishment, and to insure prompt and hon- 
orable dealings. Address all orders to - 


THE HEAD QUARTERS 
OF 


GEORGE G. EVANS, 
PROPRIETOR OF THE OLDEST AND 


Largest Gift Book Enterprise 
IN THE WORLD, 
No. 439 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Coleman’s Eutaw House, 


Baltimore. 


This popular House has been thoroughly renovated, 
and opened by ROBERT B. COLEMAN, late of the 
Astor House and St. Nicholas Hotels, and offers superior 
accommodations to families and travellers. 


EMOVAL. 
JAMES BOGARDUS, 
Architect in Iron, Originator, Constructor, and Patentee 
of Inon BuILpines, 
Patentee and Manufacturer of 
Bogarpvus's Ecorntrio Universat MILL. 
Machine Room corner of White and Elm Streets, 
In Harlem Railroad Depot, 
Office No. 207 Canal Street, near Centre, New York. 
Tron Building corner Centre and Duane &ts., former!v 














oven pied, has been removed iv widening Duane Str + 











